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The South Kensington Museum Inquiry. 


HE Second Report 
of the “ Select 
Committee on 
Museums of the 
Science and Art 
Department” is 
one of the most 
portentous of 
Blue-books, the 
evidence alone, 

apart from appendices and tables, &c., 
occupying 445 pages. The evidence of course 
deals with all the museums under the control 
of the Department, but we can only here 
glance at that which is directly concerned 
with the South Kensington Museum, the 
parent and central institution, the only one 
which is of national and world-wide import- 
ance, and against which moreover a good 
deal of violent and intemperate criticism has 
recently been launched. 

We have long been of opinion that a 
thorough inquiry into the working of the 
South Kensington Museum was much to 
be desired. There has been an unsatis- 
factory impression, for a long time past, 
that officials connected with it have been 
leading easy dilettante lives within its pre- 
cincts, and spending public money some- 
times without much judgment and certainly 
with very little check on them, and that the 
whole vast establishment is very much in 
want of an energetic and definite policy. 
Certainly we have got the inquiry at last in 
avery thorough manner, for the enormous 
mass of questions and answers in the 
evidence go into the details of every branch 
of the South Kensington administration. 
But we may say at once that the evidence goes 
to show that the violent attacks made upon 
South Kensington of late, originally emanat- 
ing we believe from one or two art-critics 
who were in want of sensational “copy,” 
and blindly followed in various daily papers, 
are not justified by the evidence. One of 
the great points of these detractors was that 
“the circulation department was guilty of 
the grossest stupidity”; that (as evidence of 
this) “textiles had been sent to Birmingham 
and ironwork to Nottingham,” and so on in 
other cases. But it appears from the 
evidence that Birmingham and Nottingham 
had actually asked for these special loans ; 





the Birmingham art-students felt an interest 
in textile design, which in fact is a 
form of art exceedingly adapted to the 
illustration of first principles in decorative 
design. And even if they had _ not 
specially asked for work out of the scope 
of their leading South 
Kensington might have been justified in 
sending such work. It may very well be 
maintained that it is not desirable that the 
attention of any community should be con- 


own industries, 


fined solely to one form of art-workmanship, 
and that it was better for the development 
of their artistic perceptions to invite their 
attention to other forms of work, and thus 
tacitly suggest a wider interest in artistic 
design. In this respect what has been said 
about South Kensington lately rather amounts 
(as we have all along believed) to foolish and 
ill-natured exaggeration than sound criticism. 


Nevertheless, the evidence as a whole 
confirms the general impression we have 


already referred to as to South Kensington 
administration. There is evidently through- 
out it a slackness, a want of method, a want 
of clearly defined principle in regard to the 
objects of the museum and the selection of 
purchases for it, which rendered a public 
inquiry highly desirable; and even apart 
from anything absolutely faulty in the conduct 
of officials, of which ther€ is not much evi- 
dence, such an inquiry may be of the highest 
service in showing both the officials and the 
public the weak points in the administration 
of the Museum, and the need for a new 
start and a better-defined programme. Those 
good-natured persons who expected scandals 
and startling revelations will be disappointed. 
There is indeed the very questionable part 
which Sir J. C. Robinson acted in the matter 
of the proposed purchase of the Illingworth 
armour collection, in which he appears to 
have tried to induce the Edinburgh Museum 
to buy a collection in the sale of which he 
was certainly, in a sense, interested ; and 
there is some indication of a want of 
straightforward statements in one matter by 
the keeper of the Art Library. The charge 
of “nepotism,” if one may use the word, or 
finding posts in the Museum for the relations 
of officials, is nearly disposed of by the 
evidence; at any rate, the proportion 
of related officials seems to be too small to 
found a charge of this kind on. In some 


knowledge of the way in which interest 
governs or used to govern in Departmental 
appointments, it is rather startling to rea 

Mr. Purdon Clarke's evidence) thé I 
Owen, the former Director of the Museum, 
“was not an expert in art objects at all; he 


did not pretend to be in any way.” Then 
why was he appointed? The same witness 
goes on to observe that “a real change took 
place with the appointment of Dr. Middle- 
ton,” as we have no doubt it did. And yet 


there is evidence that Dr. Middleton was not 
exactly the man for the place. A most 
acute arcl.zologist he was, and a critic of 
art within his own lines, but we meet with 
indications in several 
evidence that he was not wide en 


passages of the 


his sympathies to be manager of an art 
museum which ought to represent all schools 
of art; he liked particular kinds of art, and 
disliked others, 
question put by Mr. Bartley— 


exactly illustrating the 


“Do you net see some danger in the Director 
} 


acting simply on his own opin PT igs 





had a particular line, tor instance, an 
arch:eological interest and not specially educational ; 
would there ot be a danger ”# his unning the 


collection more in one particular line rather than 


educationally 

The most curious instance of this is in 
wanting the keeper of the Art Library to 
send back Sizeranne’s book on “ Peintres 
Anglais,” whi h had been bought for the 
library, on the ground that his opinions on 
English paintets were worth nothing. Someot 
M. Sizeranne’s criticisms are captious ; some, 
on the other hand, are very valuable as 
showing how some English art appears toa 
foreign critic; and the idea that the book 
was not worth putting in an art library, at 
the modest cost of half a crown, was absurd. 
The most important questions raised by a 
perusal of the evidence are, as to the proper 
limits and scope of the South Kensington 
Museum, the best expenditure of money, 
the classification of objects, the propriety of 
lending objects for provincial museums (the 
“ circulatien ’ department), and the buildings. 
As to the latter, we may dismiss at once a 
point on which there will be no difference of 
opinion among our readers, by saying that 
all the evidence given in regard to the 
present state of the buildings is in one 
direction—that it is extremely unsatisfactory 
and dangerous, and that the value of the 








the Nottingham people were anxious to 


“ . h 
respects there has been advance on the 
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collection to the public, and their perception 
of its value, would be immensely increased 
by having space to exhibit and classify 
objects with less crowding, better lighting, 
and more complete system. In regard to 
the proposed new building, it is amusing to 
find the Surveyor to the Office of Works 
raising, as usual, the standard of economy. 
“There is every desire on the part of the 
Office of Works to avoid huge towers if they 
possibly can, and to make a suitable and 
sightly, building without them.” ‘ Suitable 
and sightly” is good, it so exactly expresses 
the English official mind on architecture ; 
though as far as towers are concerned, we 
are rather inclined to think that they are out 
of place in a museum building, but we 
should not remove them from economy, but 
only to spend the money in heightening the 


Therefore, Mr. Clarke urged quite truly, he 
could not be expected to take a critical line 
in the descriptive labels on the objects, and 
represent one of them as good art and the 
other as bad. The fact is that both the 
works named above are very excellent and 
interesting pieces of art-workmanship in their 
way, though very few people who admire the 
one would admire the other ; and therefore 
they are both in place in the Museum. A 
piece of work that is poor in its kind, 
whether belonging to a good or a bad period 
of art, is not worth keeping there ; but good 
decorative or industrial work of any period is 
of value. Of course it has an additional 
value when it is ancient work, as an example 
of a period; but the artistic value Jer se 
should be the main consideration. There is 
one case mentioned of a bust supposed to be 





effect of the building in other ways. A/} 
building to contain a great art collection | 
should itself be a work of the highest pos- 
sible architectural art. 

The question which ought to be definitely 
settled in regard to the Art Museum (and it 
is with that alone we are dealing at present) 
is whether it is a general art museum, or a 
museum of decorative art, and whether the 
historical or archzological element is to be 
considered in its purchases. The point is 
touched more than once in the evidence. Mr. 
Clarke in his evidence appears to support the 
view, which we consider the correct one, that 
the Museum is primarily one for industrial art. 
The National Gallery is our museum of paint- 
ing, the British Museum is the museum of 
archeology ; and General Donelly, in answer 
to a suggestion that a committee of experts, 
including some of the British Museum 
officials, might be formed to deliberate on 
and sanction the purchase of works, objected 
on the ground that they would treat the 
matter “from a museum point of view.” Mr. 
Purdon Clarke admits, however, that it is 
difficult to draw the line sometimes. He 
says, in answer to one question, “ There is 
very little work of the early Victorian period 
that I should care to keep.” 


} 
| 


“4216. Nevertheless they are examples of a period 
of the development of the art ?--Yes. 
4217. And therefore all along you have to decide 


between the historical interest of an object and its 
artistic value ?—Itis very difficult, to draw a firm 
line or to make arule of that kind. 


4218. Your museum exists after all to present 
examples of the best types of art work ?—Of all 
periods. 

4219. It is an industrial art museum and not an 
historical museum ’— No; it is more industrial 
han historical ; but you must follow the historical 
arrangement if you wish to show the development 


ot the styles. 


4220. Therefore the new sideboards and vases at 
Bethnal Green Museum of the 1867 era are main- 
tained, not for their artistic value, but for their 


historical value ?—Well, I think for both in a way. 
Take that large example of Wright and Mansfield’s : 
according to some teaching nothing could be worse ; 
yet it has always been admired by foreigners, who 
were astonished to see that English workmen could 
produce a piece of work like that, and often 
suggested they were assisted by French workmen.” 


A little further on he observes, in answer 
to the next question :— 


“There is a piece of furniture designed by Mr. 
Borges, and painted by Sir Edward Poynter, which 
we purchased thirty years ago, about the time the 
Wright and Mansfield piece of furniture was bought. 
Now, that piece is often jeered at by foreigners who 
come to the Museum, and they admire the English 
work of the other mode which is of French style, 
and yet there are many people who consider that 
Piece of furniture was the beginning of the great 
change in modern English art furniture.” 


of the Renaissance period, and bought as 
such for a considerable sum, which was 
afterwards discovered to be a modern work 
by Bastianini, and has been re-labelled as 
such ; but we do not see that this is a matter 
of very great consequence. It is admitted 
that it is a good work of art, and it was pur- 
chased as such. 

The question of classification is connected 
with the same subject. Until the new building 
is finished, no complete or adequate classi- 
fication is possible ; there is a certain degree 
of classification, but there is not space to 
carry it out completely. The question is 
raised whether classification should be by 
countries and periods, or according to the 
character of the objects. General Donelly 
gives a very decided answer to a question as 
to the purchase of an interesting ancient 
pectoral cross, of which the artistic value 
was doubtful : 

1207.— I can only say that if it was bought 

having no art value, but only a historical value, it 
was contrary to what was the intention in forming 
the Museum, and I do not think that if the persons 
who recommended the purchase had said to my 
Lords, ‘ We can only recommend this because of its 
rarity, and as a link in the chain of the history of 
art,’ they would have sanctioned it; but I think 
they must have said that this has a distinct art value 
of its own.” 
With that opinion we entirely agree ; and 
that is in favour of classification by the 
nature of the objects and not by periods. 
The question is a very complicated one ; but 
it seems obvious that in a museum 
especially for the study of artistic design 
and workmanship, objects of the same 
nature should be classified together ; it is not 
a question of when a thing was made, but 
how it is made. 

In purchasing pictures the South Ken- 
sington Museum has been going quite out of 
its proper sphere, although this matter also 
has been complicated by the fact that the 
Sheepshanks collection of pictures was pre- 
sented to the Museum. But we do not see 
what South Kensington had to do with the 
formation of a historical collection of water- 
colours, and the expenditure of 800/. on the 
purchase of Sir E. Burne-Jones’s “ Merlin 
and Nimué,” to fill a gap in this collection, 
strikes us as unjustifiable and out of the proper 
range of the establishment. At all events, 
picture-buying should be put a stop to for 
‘the future ; it is not what the South Ken- 
sington Museum was founded for. 

The question of the circulation system is a 
more difficult one than some people seem to 
appreciate. No doubt South Kensington 
Museum is for the nation and not for London, 
and the circulation of its possessions among 











provincial museums has done much to stimu- 
late industrialart in the provinces; butit might 
almost equally be urged that the National 
Gallery and the British Museum are for the 
nation, and ought to circulate their posses- 
sions in the same way, and that could only 
be answered by the Euclidian argument— 
“which is absurd.” Although Mr. Purdon 
Clarke maintains that South Kensington 
is on a different footing, and that the circu- 
lation system ought to be kept up, he gives 
himself very strong evidence as to the evils 
of the system :— 

“ Still, we must not overlook that it is the central 
and principal museum in England, and that people 
come from all parts expecting to find a perfect 
series, and they grumble considerably when they 
tind the series cut all to pieces by extensive loans to 
the provinces, and the defect can only be met by 
additional purchases. ... . Ot course, many people 
come to London for the sake of studying the South 
Kensington Museum ; and if that is broken up they 
are unable to carry on their studies *—Yes; and 
they find that special objects, often referred to in 
text-books, are in different parts of the country; in 
one series alone they will find that objects are 
scattered over England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
it leads to annoyance and a certain amount of 
criticism from time to time.” 

It is indeed likely to do so, and the 
criticism is not uncalled for. What ought 
to be done should be the establishment of 
permanent branch collections in provincial 
centres, the objects in those and at South 
Kensington being kept permanently in thei: 
respective places. It is exasperating to 
people to go to a museum to study a par- 
ticular thing which ought to be there, and 
find that it has been sent off three or four 
hundred miles away.* Provincial branches 
and a permanent and undisturbed central 
collection is the reasonable and_ proper 
arrangement. 

There is decided evidence in the Report of 
a lavish and inconsiderate expenditure from 
time to time; and in fact, to officials who 
are enthusiasts in art the luxury of expend- 
ing other people’s money freely, and with 
little check, on the acquisition of objects 
dear to their tastes, is no doubt very 
fascinating. The case of the Dutch silver 
clock, for which 1,200/. was paid, and which 
it appears had been bought in at Christie's 4 
short time before at 345/., may be an excep- 
tional instance, but it strikes us as a most 
flagrant and thoughtless expenditure of 
money on a single object of the kind, and it 
is quite evident that a greater check on 
expenditure is needed. On the other hand, 
we rather agree with those witnesses, or 
one witness, who objected to the practice of 
placing the price paid for objects on the 
public labels. As long as expenditure is 
checked by proper and competent authorities, 
there is no need for this public statement 
of cost, which is made in no other collec- 
tion that we know of, and it is calculated 
to mislead the more ignorant section of the 
public as to the real nature of the value of 
works of art, which is not to be reckoned by 
the sum for which, under varying circum- 
stances, they may have been acquired. 

As to the Art Library, it seems to be a 
chaos. No one has ever known how to 
catalogue the books, and it is admitted that 
books have been purchased two or three 
times over, owing to the officials themselves 





* Another point to be noticed isthat in this matter of 
lending to provincial museums there is no corresponding 
obligation the other way. ‘2993. If there was a very fine 
thing at Birmingham or any other important town, do they 
ever lend it to you in return?—That is the weak point in 
the system. 2994. There is no reciprocity ?—No.” 
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not knowing that they were already in the 
library.* The present keeper of the library 
no doubt came there with a set of testi- 
monials of unusually high class, and it must 
be admitted that he fourd the library a 
chaos, but he does not seem to have been 
able to mend matters in regard to admini- 
stration, er to have made any very energetic 
effort to do so. 

The inquiry, voluminous as the evidence 
has been, is not yet completed. So far as it 
has gone it establishes that on the one hand 
the attacks recently made on South Ken- 
sington have been exaggerated; but that, on 
the other hand, the whole institution needs 
overhauling and starting afresh on a more 
rigorously defined system. Inthe meantime, 
the one positive recommendation which the 
Committee are able to make is to express their 
sense of the importance of completing the 
buildings on the east side of Exhibition-road 
without delay. We are glad they have at 
least come to that decision, and we hope it 
will be acted upon. It is absurd to delay 
the building pending the result of the 
inquiry. The completion of the building is 
the necessary condition for the reform and 
rearrangement of the Museum. 





—_ 
oe 


NOTES. 

THE proposals which the Board 
of Trade has put forward for a 
conference between the Em- 
ployers’ Federation and the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers appear practically to 
concede to the employers what they have 
contended for. The forty-eight hours’ week 
is to be withdrawn. It is true that a 
conference is suggested as to the hours 
of labour, but the real point for which the 
men have fought is the forty-eight hours’ 
week—a few minor changes can be of no im- 
portance. That the Board of Trade were 
right in thus publicly endeavouring to put 
an end to the struggle is clear, but at the 
moment when we go to press the invitation of 
the Government has not been accepted. The 
‘aw does not allow two individuals to fight in 
the street and injure each other, and it should 
iS far as possible, find means to put an end 
to such a conflict as the present. This pro- 
longed strike is so harmful to the country 
that the nation will have to take measures to 
prevent such conflicts in the future. 


rhe Engineers’ 
Strike. 








Railway HE railway men are now 
yi dh exercising the ‘right of com- 
bination,” and have just pre- 

sented to their employers a set of ‘‘ proposals 
for improved conditions of service.” The 
document consists of eight pages, and 
the companies are given three weeks to 
read and digest the proposals. The 
men further recognise that it is extremely 
improbable that the whole of the suggested 
reforms will commend themselves to the 
directors, and suggest that, in the event 
of their requests not being acceded 
to, the matter be referred to arbitra- 
tion, The management will, very possibly, 
fail to see the force of this. The “pro- 
posals” include demands for all grades of 
the service, the number of hours and amount 
of wages which the memorialists desire to 
secure being set forth with great minuteness. 





* The writer of these words years ago gave up all 
reference to the South Kensington Art Library, in conse- 
«juence of the chaotic state of the catalogue and the waste 
of time involved in endeavouring to find anything in it. 


Possibly the success of the North Eastern 
arbitration is regarded as an augury that a 
satisfactory settlement might be arrived at 
in the manner suggested ; but the differing 
conditions of railway work in different 
districts form, as we have before taken 
occasion to remark, an insuperable obstacle 
to general arrangements being entered into 
applicable to all lines alike. This is 
apparently recognised to a certain extent 
in the formidable document before us, but 
any arbitrator who may be called upon to 
adjust this matter will undoubtedly have a 
colossal task. 





AN interesting relief in the 
British Museum is the subject 
of a monograph by Dr. Paul 
Hartwig (“Bendis eine Archiologische 
Untersuchung,” von Paul Hartwig. Leipzig 
1897). The relief represents a chorus of 
athletes, headed by a torch-bearer, in the 
presence of the Thracian goddess Bendis, 
afterwards identified with Artemis. The 
relief, and, indeed, the whole worship of 
Bendis, has a_ peculiar interest for all 
scholars from its connection with the intro- 
duction to Plato’s Republic. Socrates, it 
will be remembered, went down to the 
Peirzus wishing to see the inaugural 
festival of the goddess, and to observe the 
exact ritual of the ceremony, which was, of 
course, new to him. He and his friends 
were induced to stay for the pannychis, 
which was to include a torch race. This 
passage enables us roughly to date the 
formal introduction of the worship of 
Bendis. A second relief published by Dr. 
Hartwig, and now in the museum of Ny 
Carlsberg, near Copenhagen, gives us a clue 
to where the sanctuary of Bendis was. The 
goddess in this relief is represented in con- 
junction with A®sculapius, Hermes and the 
Nymphs ; there is evidence for the worship 


of these two groups of divinities on the hill 
Minnychia at the Peireus. An _ unfortu- 


nately vague notice by Rangabé states that 
during the occupation of the French Army 
under Passoigne, the Benedideion was 
excavated on the stony summit of the 





Peirzeus. The expenditure of a very small sum 
would, given this clue, probably settle the 
question. In relation to these two reliefs 
Dr. Hartwig collects a number of other 
“ Bendis” monuments hitherto misnamed or 


unnoted. 





Decoration of FOUR artists, MM. Carriéré, 
‘the Paris Hotel Lerolle, Eliot, and Prouvé, 

ieee have beeh commissioned by 
the Municipal Council of Paris to submit 
sketches for the decoration of the ceiling of 
the Council Library at the Hotel de Ville. 
This limited competition, however, has not 
produced anything which the Council care 
to accept, and the Decoration Committee has 
invited these artists to “try again,” in com- 
pany with two fresh competitors, M. Henri 
Martin and M. Georges Picard. It is 
perhaps a pity that the Council have not 
always been so hard to please, and have 
accepted in so lighthearted a manner some 
of the decorative paintings which already 
figure in, but hardly adorn, other portions of 
the building. 





Exhibi- 





WE fear the Industrial 

9g ogg tion at the People’s Palace is 
hardly of the interest which was 
promised and might have been expected. 





The exhibit of the Thames Iron Shipbuilding 











Company, including models of ships built by 
the company at various dates, from the old 
Royal yacht Fairy (one of the first screw 
steamers) to the present day, is a fine one, 
of much constructive and historical interest ; 
and the Post Office contributes its now well- 
known exhibit of the various telegraph instru- 
ments of different dates. There area good 
many trade exhibits of more or less well known 
work ; but the section devoted to the per- 
sonal work of artisians and inventors is not 
of the extent and interest which we had 
hoped to find. Among the works in this 
section we may mention the copper and 
brass work by Miss Mary Williams, which is 
exceedingly good, and the realistic wood- 
carving by Mr. J. Perrin. Various working 
models show that the men in the East End 
have a real interest in the work they are en- 
gaged on, and we may have more to say on 
the exhibition; but it must be admitted 
that, taken asa whole, it is a disappointment. 


ee ie } ara 
\ tectural THIS valuable Gcepartment ol 
pat the Architectural Association 
A 
S has recommenced its work for 


the session 1897-8, and bids fair to maintain 
its character for vigorous life and usefulness. 
It is now almost the only class of the 
Association which is conducted under the 
“voluntary” system which made the 
Association classes so popular and success- 
ful years ago. The meetings are open, not 
only to regular members—who must be 
members of the general Association—but 
also to all whocare to attend as visitors. At 
each meeting a paper is read dealing with 
some subject of practical bearing on archi- 
tectural pract ce, Vari d by occasional essays 
on theoretical or abstract subjects, and these, 
after being discussed by the members, are 
dealt with by the “special visitor” for the 
evening, who is usually some well-known 
architect, or one having special knowledge 
of the subject discussed, who voluntarily 
attends for the purpose. Previous to the 
reading of the paper, “question time” 
affords opportunity 

forward difficulties they have met with in 


, oe 
their studies or practice for discussion and 


nembers to bring 


elucidation. 





THE twenty-eighth exhibition 


Tur ae Sie , 
Coenvan' of turning in wood and pottery 
Exhibition. was open on Wednesday and 


Thursday at the Mansion House. Lately 
there has been a greater demand for turned 
woodwork in this country, so that appren- 
tices and others have had less time to give 
their attention to exhibition work. The 
quantity, therefore, is not so great as in 
previous years, but the skill in manipulation 
and quality of the work is up to the average 


” 


standard. The standard ot design cannot 
be said to be high; the student is apparently 
left to his own devices or to copy designs 
out of books on carpentry and joinery 
With artistic supervision much of this 
careful work would develop into more than 
mere mechanical _ skill. The turned 
balusters are in nearly all cases too deeply 
cut and show disagreeable signs of lumpi- 
ness. Perhaps the mahogany tables are the 
best exhibits in this section. The pottery 
exhibits are aS numerous as ever. There 
are some very good vases of Greek shape ; 
any attempt at originality of design has only 
resulted in vulgarity. There are some in- 
genious basins with indented borders; the 


modelling is good, but not suitable for a 





. : © atl 
basin, which requires a smooth top and 
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interior surface. In the glazed exhibits it is 
very objectionable to find imitations of 
polished woods.’ Some are done so well that 
they quite deceive the eye, but the colour 
and design should be in keeping with the 
material used. 





; THE manufacturers of Kodaks 
The Eastman * 
Photographic and kindred appliances, known 
Exhibition. i this country as the East- 
man Photographic Materials Company, have 
opened this week an exhibition of photo- 
graphic appliances at the New Gallery. A 
large collection of photographs is exhibited, 
but the special interest of the exhibition 
consists in the collection of technical exhibits 
in the South Gallery, including specimens of 
papers, films, toning processes &c. ; while 
in the central hall are examples of the 
newest form of apparatus. The latest de- 
velopment shown here is the introduction of 
films in the size and shape of a cartridge, 
with which the photographer loads his maga- 
zine in broad daylight, and has no need to 
seek the aid of a dark room for replenishing 
his ammunition. Among the photographs ex- 
hibited the landscapes by Mr. H. P. Robinson, 
Mr. A. Pringle, and Mr. F. Sutcliffe, are 
especially good ; there are some fine architec- 
tural views by Mr. F. B. Evans, portraits by 
Mr. T. Craig Annan, and figure studies by 
Miss Frances Johnston. We may add that the 
West Gallery has been decorated in a very 
novel and pleasing manner by Mr. Geo. 
Walton, of Liverpool; the walls are draped 
with delicate-coloured canvas bordered with 
stencil designs, relieved by bright copper 
medallions. The exhibition will be open till 
November 16. 





ere On November 17 will be offered 
Mead for sale at the Mart the lease of 
Estate. the premises at the corner of 
Brook-street and South Molton-street, now 
occupied by the Grand Junction Water- 
works Company, having been let to them for 
aterm of forty years from Lady Day, 1880, 
at a ground rent of 500/. per annum, and 
held from the Corporation of London. The 
property is part of the old Conduit Mead 
Estate, and the lease, in respect of which 
7/. 10s. is payable yearly, is renewable every 
fourteen years in perpetuity on a fine of 
527. 10s. The estate is named after the 
conduit heads, fed by the Tyburn, for supply- 
ing the City with water. The corduits in 
the west of London were visited on Sep- 
tember 18 each year by the Lord Mayor and 
Common Council, who dined in a banquet- 
ing-house, pulled down in 1737, where now 
stands the mansion at the upper end of 
Stratford-place (in what had been Mill Hill- 
field), built, it seems, circa 1750, for Edward 
Stratford, the famous Hanoverian, and father 
of John, first Lord Aldborough. By another 
account that house was designed by Robert 
Adam for John, Lord Aldborough, in or 
about 1774; whilst a drawn ground plan, 
dated 1779, in the Crace Collection marks 
as “Lord Aldborough’s” the house at the 
south-west corner of Stratford-place. The 
Conduit Mead includes Hay-hill, Grafton- 
Street, the two sides of Bond-street, with 
parts of Albemarle-street and Conduit-street. 
New Bond-street and Conduit-street were 
built in 1718-20. The water-pipes were at 
Some |places enclosed within a capacious 
arch of brickwork, on a table of stone, for 
convenience of access-and repair; an arch of 
that kind was found many years ago in Bond- 
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street,* and another, more recently, beneath 
the pavement at the corner of Oxford-street 
and North Audley-street, where a conduit- 
head is known to have stood. 





___A PORTION of these premises 

The Black Swan . : ° 
Distillery, iS now under reconstruction for 
olborn. new owners, and in the course 
of next week will be offered for sale, at the 
Mart, the remaining portion of the premises 
—all being freehold—consisting of Nos. 
24-5, Holborn, and 79, Fetter-lane, with an 
area of about 11,900 ft. super. The two 
dwelling-houses fronting Holborn (and nearly 
opposite the ‘Old Bell,” soon to be pulled 
down) are substantially built, containing 
large and lofty rooms, and are fitted with 
stone staircases having wrought-iron and 
mahogany balustrades and rails, carved and 
inlaid marble mantel-pieces, strong-rooms, 
vaulted cellerage, &c. They are after a kind 
that is very infrequent in that quarter of the 
town. The distillery was established early 
last century on the site of the “ Black Swan” 
hostelry, and has played a part in the 
domestic history of London ; for, on Wednes- 
day, June 7, 1780, the “ No Popery” rioters, 
including prisoners set free from Newgate, 
and thirsting for liquor, sacked and burned 
the two houses in Holborn, tenanted by 
Langdale and his son, distillers, ostensibly 
because of their religious tenets. The ad- 
joining Barnard’s Inn narrowly escaped from 
the fire, whilst that same night the King’s 
Bench and Fleet prisons, the new Bridewell, 
and several houses in Holborn and other 
places in London were in flames. The 
attack on Langdale’s is graphically described 

in “ Barnaby Rudge.” 





—_— THE “Société des Artistes 
Lithograph Lithographes Francais” has 
Exhibition. opened its first annual exhibi- 

tion, of ninety-eight works, about filty of 
them original compositions. Among the 
latter the most striking are the vigorous 
portrait of Tolstoi by M. Henri Lefort, who 
has been known hitherto entirely as an 
etcher; the silhouette sketches by M. 
Willette, ‘Un Oracle” by Mdlle. Abbema, 
“Une Fille des Champs” by M, Camille 
Bellanger, and “ Les Jeunes Orientales” by 
M. Mucha. There are various good repro- 
ductions after Gros, Delacroix, and Hébert. 
The exhibition, which is in the gallery of 
the “Société Populaire des Beaux-Arts,” 
Rue de la Grange Bateliére, is a very 
interesting one, and shows that the taste 
for lithographic art is reviving in Paris, as 
elsewhere. 
+i 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
THE PARIS BAZAAR FIRE. 

An ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association was held on the 22nd inst., in the 
meeting room of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, President, occupying 
the chair. ; 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected members, viz., Messrs. C. E. 
Abercrombie, S. J. Tatchell, H. W. Fitchett, 
H. M. Nisbett, J. H. Cammack, G. Trotman, 
C.H. B. Pinchard, W. H. Collin, P. B. Dannatt, 
A. S. Dorrell, L. de Senna Fernandes, E. M. 
Thomas, H. C. Fread, 8S. H. Goodwin, O. O. 
Harrison, H. J. Ingram, C. M. Inman, B. 12 
McAdam, C. E. Okely, A. W. Papworth, F. E. 
Ravenscroft, A. H. Rowe, H. Y. Smallwood, 
W. F. Wilkie, E. L. Wratten, M. D. Barton, 








* See T. Smith’s “‘ Marylebone,” 1833. | An ‘interesting 
drawn plan, 1720, of the Conduit Mead property is in the 
Crace Collection 
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A. R. Conder, R. G. Ell, A. Foxley, G. J. F. 
Hookway, Max Judge, A. R. Keighley, A. y. 
Kislingbury, W. M. Settle, W. A. Jeckells 
P. J. Westwood, L. I. Wood, E. M. Joseph. 
R. Hosking, H. Macintosh, C. H. Reilly, G 


Church, H. E. Rider, D. T. Fyfe, J. . Swan, 


and H. S. de B. Lopez. 

The Chairman announced that on Tuesday. 
November 2, the first workshop demonstration 
in stone-working would be given at the Regent- 
street Polytechnic, to which students of the 
School of Design would be admitted free. He 
might remind members that the first meeting of 
the Elementary Class of the School of Design 
would be held on November 9. The Com- 
mittee were very anxious that both the Advanced 
Class of Design and the Elementary Class shoulda 
succeed. They were very valuable classes for 
students, and the Committee hoped that there 
would be an accession of members attending 
them. In regard to the Elementary Class, the 
subject announced in the syllabus as a “draper’s 
shop,” was more interesting than it appeared, 
as it was really a piece of street corner archi- 
tecture. In calling it a draper’s shop they 
merely desired to indicate the trade which was 
to be carried on on the ground floor. 

The Chairman also announced that the open- 
ing meeting of the Lyric Club would be held 
on the 20th inst., at the Swallow Assembly 
Rooms, Piccadilly. 

Mr. Edwin O. Sachs then read the following 
paper on “ The Paris Bazaar Fire” :— 


Introduction. 


The evening papers “Extra Special’ 
editions of Tuesday, May 4, informed us in 
their few tersé words that a terrible fire had 
that afternoon occurred at a Paris bazaar, 
and that many lives had been lost. The next 
morning we read all manner of descrip- 
tions of the conflagration at the so-called 
Charity Bazaar, more or less accurate, more or 
less sensational, according to the standing of 
the journals in which the reports were pub- 
lished, and the facilities enjoyed by the various 
correspondents. At every breakfast table 
throughout the country that Wednesday 
people, no doubt, expressed their horror. The 
fearful loss of life was the sole topic of May 5. 
On Thursday we had yet fuller particulars ; 
all London still talked about the calamity. But 
then, suddenly, when Friday came, the Paris 
Bazaar Fire, for all practical purposes, was 
forgotten. There may have been some sligh¢ 
flickering interest on the occasion of the 
Lord Mayor's visit to Paris to attend the 
funeral, and at the death of the Duc d’Aumale 
from the shock at hearing the news, but that 
was all. The questions which were asked in 
the House of Commons in connexion with the 
fire, and the few words that were spoken at 
the London County Council practically passed 
unheard. Nobody cared about the trial tha: 
took place at Paris in August. Public interest 
in such matters is short-lived indeed. And 
yet the number of deaths at the Paris Bazaar 
Fire was about 124, and many of those who 
succumbed were personally known in London 
Society, and a great number of the names of 
the deceased had also often been heard 
of by the British public. Paris is no 
small and far-distant town. We are 
within easy travelling distance of the 
French capital. In forty-eight hours, say three 
days at the utmost, the tre was forgotten, 
exactly as was the case withthe Vienna “ Ring 
Theatre Fire of 1881, with its 450 fatalities, 
with the Opera Comique Fire in 1887, with a 
death roll of 115; and other great catastrophes. 
Why, even when the Exeter Theatre was burn¢ 
down in 1887, and 160 lives were lost, not 
many miles from this metropolis, the country 
forgot all about it within a week. And remem- 
ber, gentlemen, the Exeter and Paris Opera 
Comique Fires occurred in the same year, and 
were followed by a serious outbreak at 
Opcerto with the loss of another hundred lives. 

To-night, | am going to recall some °% 
the facts of the recent Paris Bazaar Fire, and } 
shall be doing so, gentlemen, before the mem- 
bers of the profession with whom to a great 
extent will rest the responsibility of future 
catastrophes of this description. For, gentle- 
men, no profession is so closely associated with 
the erection of our dwellings, our public halls, 
our places of public entertainment, and all those 
many kinds of structures, not forgetting places 0! 
worship, amid which we spend our lives. Now 
one of the greatest features of the nineteenth 
century has been the continual effort to prolong 
life, and you, gentlemen, are, I am sure, doing 
much in this important movement by seeins 
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that your clients live in sanitary surroundings, 
and thus avoid those terrible scourges of fever 
and other maladies which not so long ago used 
to decimate many communities. I need not 
here say how much the medical profession is 
doing in the interests of prolongation of life, or 
how, in fact, nearly every profession, and even 
nearly every trade directly or indirectly, assists 
in adding to the longevity of the present and 
coming generations. Our Public Authorities, 
not forgetting the police, are much occupied in 
the same matter, for they try to protect our lives 
in numerous directions. And yet, gentlemen, 
neither these authorities, nor architects, nor 
any profession for the matter of that, has so far 
done very much for the safety of life from fire. 

Now it may be somewhat aside from the 
question of the Paris catastrophe, but it may 
interest you to hear that Great Britain 
alone has an approximate total loss of pro- 
perty by fire of seven million pounds per 
annum, and, remember, this. is an absolute 
loss of the nation’s wealti and the wealth 
of the communities concerned. The annual 
loss of life is very heavy, and the number 
injured exceedingly large. Now, quite apart 
from sentimental reasons, is it not very curious 
that in such a practical country as ours we 
should allow this constant drain on life and 
property, and, what is more, allow it to a 
far greater extent than is the case in several 
other countries which are by no means so 
business-like as we are, and are certainly 
not doing so much to prolong life as we 
do in this country. The object of reading 
this paper before you, and not, say, before 
some body of economists, some gathering 
of statisticians, or some association of public 
officials, is that, to my mind, the architect 
and the surveyor, often assisted by the 
civil engineer, can do far more in mini- 
mising our loss of life, and thus add to the 
longevity of our race, than any law or regula- 
tion can do for us. You know it is the old 
saying that “laws are made to"be broken,” and 
1 am sure many of you pride yourselves on 
your “cuteness” of having found some 
outlet, some makeshift or excuse, for avoiding 
some of the few requirements laid down 
by the Public Authorities in this matter of 
safety from fire. We all know how proud 
the architect is when, say, he has a factory 
case, with the lives of hundreds of employees 
involved, and he can go to his client and say, 
“Sir, Ihave saved you that emergency stair- 
case which figured so prominently on your 
schedule,” and mentally, perhaps, he thinks of 
the extra twenty-five guineas he will get 
for his successful negotiation. We know 
how proud the theatre architect is when, 
fighting against some long list of requisitions, 
he can point out to the lessee, “I have saved 
you that exit ; I have saved you that reduction 
of seats,” and, may be, he also thinks of the extra 
fee, but certainly he—any more than the archi- 
tect with the factory case—never gives a thought 
to the lives of those who enter the building 
on which he has advised. Don't let me be 
misunderstood ; every architect not only 
has the right but the duty to express his 
opinion on the requirements or requisitions 
with which the Public Authority wishes his 
client to comply. We know full well that 
Public Authorities, with the very best of 
intentions, sometimes get ignorant officials, 
more especially in their junior ranks. We 
also all know the ambitious young official, who 
prides himself on the long list of requisitions 
he has made at Mr. Tom Jones’s theatre, and 
who prides himself on having discovered the 
many faults of that playhouse by himself. I 
am not trying to dissuade any architect from 
the fair, open-minded, and technical criticism 
of any list of requisitions ; but I consider it 
reprehensible, nay, wicked, to oppose every 
regulation for the safety of life and property, for 
the mere sake of opposition, and for the mere 
sake of pleasing one’s client. Study the requisi- 
tions conscientiously, and if you find exaggerated 
demands on the part of the authorities—mis- 
takes, faddism—certainly try your best to get 
your client out of spending unnecessary money. 
If the authorities know you to treat matters 
seriously and fairly, you are sure to have far 
more consideration given to your arguments 
than if the reverse is the case. But, again, 
don’t oppose for the sake of mere opposition, 
or because it is fashionable to try to “ best ” the 
authorities. Now don’t say that this opposi- 
tion is at the instance of the client. The client 
very seldom wishes to oppose the legitimate 
requirements of the authorities, or, at least, not 
until the architect has told him of all the 
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savings he will try to effect by avoiding the 
regulations and requirements. Every factory 
owner knows what a fire would mean to his 
business no matter how well insured he may 
be ; every theatre manager and owner knows 
his responsibility well, and knows that the 
audience of to-day wishes to feel safe when 
taking their amusement. The opposition of 
1897, fo my mind, mainly emanates from the 
architect. And I will go farther and say that 
it emanates not only from an inherent love for 
opposition to any so-called Building Act, but 
also from the architect’s desire to show 
his client what he is worth. Now, gentle- 
men, leave that kind of thing to the bad 
architect, who has no reputation to lose. 
Follow the lead of such men as your old friend 
Mr. Ernest Runtz, or say Mr. Darbyshire, of 
the North, who, though both keenly asserting 
the rights of their clients, always try to give 
their places of entertainment good straight- 
forward planning, in full accord with modern 
requirements. Give a hand yourself in stopping 
this fashion of opposition. Withhold your 
admiration from architects who are setting the 
bad example. Boycott such arch-miscreants as 


Site of the Paris Bazaar 


and hence it was situated in a much frequented 
part of the city. It was not hidden away 
in some back garden or placed in some out 
lying suburb. Roughly speaking, the ground 
has a frontage of over 90 métres, or nearly 
300 ft. Its depth averages 45 metres or I5o ft. 
It is within a few hundred yards of a small 
police-station in the Palais del Industrie, which 
also has a permanent fire-watch from the 
“Regiment des Sapeurs Pompiers.” An im- 
portant station of the latter body is not far 
distant. The Rue Jean Goujon, as will be seen 
from the site plan, ends at the Place de |’Alma, 
and there is an abundant water supply from the 
river Seine for any number of steam fire- 
engines ; but as far as the water service in the 
roads is concerned, I understand it was not the 
most satisfactory. The site canin an emergency 
be approached from the back, by the fire 
brigade passing through the houses facing the 
river. 

Speaking of the structure, nearly 80 métres 
of ithe frontage was taken up by the tempo- 
rary building, the average depth of which 
was 13 metres, and there were several small 
additions to the back, namely, a refreshment 





Mr. No-Acts and Mr. L.C.C. Hater, though 
they are old friends of ours. Otherwise, 
measures will have to be adopted to make 
architects personally responsible for their 
buildings, as is the case in other countries, and 
I am sure you would not like that 

The Bazaar Building and the Fire.— After 
these preliminary remarks, let me give a few | 
facts about the Paris Bazaar Fire, and the 
construction of the building which was the 
scene of the holocaust. 

Firstlv, it should be noticed that the scene of | 
the catastrophe was in a temporary structure. 
After the fearful loss of life in this building | 
whilst used for bazaar purposes, and hence | 
having its floor space in nowise blocked by 
seats or barriers, it would be well to remember 
that the premises had actually been pre- 
viously used for theatrical purposes. The 
building had been equipped with a stage, with 
a raking floor, with fixed seats, and all para- 
phernalia and illuminants for dramatic per- | 
formances, and such entertainments had | 
actually been given on the premises. 

Both the stage and seats had only been re-| 
moved to enable the structure to be adapted for 
the organisation of a Charity Bazaar. Much | 
has been said as to the premises being a place | 
of public resort. It is, however, difficult to | 
decide whether the entertainment was a public 
one in the sense understood in this country ;} 
for though it appears that the visitors attended | 
by invitation only, and not by ticket purchasable | 
at the doors, custom seems to have required a | 
“voluntary” payment to be made on entry. In} 
most countries any payment at the doors, even | 
for a programme, invests the entertainment | 
with a public character in the eyes of the law 

Next it should be noted that the site of the | 
building was in the Rue Jean Goujon, close to | 
Rond Point of the Champs-Elysées on the one 
hand, and to the Cours la Reine on the other, 





room, a large store-room, used at the time of 
the catastrophe as a cloak-room, and the fatal 
cinematographe room. The last-named annexe, 
which will be seen from the ground plan, was 
not, as far as the plan shows, in direct com 
munication with the main building for entry 
and exit, the approach being from outside, 
and the visitors passing through door No, 3 
The main building covered about a third of 
the superficial area of the site, while two- 


> 


i thirds, having an average depth of 32 metres, 


had not been built on. The site was enclosed 


ion the back and two sides by walls of various 


heights, from 15 ft. upwards, and by the party- 
walls of some adjoining houses. One of these 
blocks, the Hotel du Palais, has windows over 
looking the ground 

The plan of the building shows a long 
gallery constructed ot a series of framed 


i trusses, the whole of the work being in timber: 


All the walls were match-lined on both sides. 
The roof was partly covered with tarred felt 
and partly with glass. The total cost of the 
structure was about 12,000 francs, or about 
48o/., of which sum nearly half was spent on 
the materials employed he contractor carried 
out the work with particular regard to economy, 
and hence, perhaps, the lightness of the mate- 
rials employed. So far as the contractor was 
concerned, the building appears to have been 
considered of a private character, little or no 
supervision apparently being exercised by any 
of the Local Authorities. The principal entry 
was through two doors, placed centrally, No. 1 
and No. 2, and the visitors passed through 
a small vestibule and inner lobby in each case. 
There were four additional exits at the back, 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, of which No. 3 alone seems 
to have been well known, owing to its forming 
the approach to the cinematographe annexe 
already referred to. There was another exit, 
No. 7, used for service purposes, with which 
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Fig. 2.—Front of the Paris Bazaar. 








only the management and the stall-holders 
were acquainted, and there was also a small 
door from the refreshment annexe, No. 8, into 
the open. In the front of the building there 
were several windows to the office, the ladies’ 
room, &c. 

On both sides of the gallery there were 
rows of stalls, and the construction of these, 
together with the section of the building, is 
shown in the diagram I have had specially 
prepared from the working drawings in the 
hands of the contractor. The frontages of 
these stalls were faced with scenery, whilst the 
top of the hall was closed in by a velum of 
canvas. The decorations were elaborate, and, 
I must again add, particularly inflammable, 
while the articles for sale on the stalls were, of 
course, of a similarly dangerous character. 
Perhaps I should also mention that the decora- 
tions to the stalls were old, worn, and very dry. 
The floor was of wood, resting on timber 
sleepers. On the exteriors the only attempt at 
decoration had been in the central feature. 

There is no doubt that the fire originated in 
the cinematographe annexe, and the actual 
cause was due to carelessness in using the 
special lamp employed ; but I will not go into 
detail on the point of the actual cause of the 
outbreak, as this would not teach us much, and 
only afford another instance of the criminal 
recklessness with which mineral oils and 
explosives are handled. It appears that the 
flames at once broke through to the gallery, 
and were drawn immediately across the hall to 
entrance No. 1. It will be seen from the 
drawings that the glass at the top of 
the building must have been broken almost 
immediately, through the enormous velarium 
becoming a sheet of fire. Further, it is evident 
that the velarium must have broken away from 
the points at which it was hung, falling on 
those beneath it. The tar on the roof also 
dropped in a molten or burning state. The 
plan will explain how those farthest away from 
the centre on the cinematographe side of the 
building must have been cut off directly the 
flames took a hold of the doors No. 3 and No 1. 
It was, further, natural that there should then 
be a general stampede towards entrance No. 2, 
and to that part of the hall farthest from the cine- 
matographe. The extra doors, No. 5 and No. 6, 
were apparently so little known that they 
were not used, and it appears that many of the 
Visitors were caught at the entrance to the store 
annexe, which, as I have already stated, was 
then serving as a cloak-room, and hence well- 
known to many of the ladies, who, in the 
excitement of the moment, must have asso- 





ciated it with an exit. In this annexe most of 
the bodies were found, the other points at 
which deaths occurred being marked with an 
X on the site plan. The diagram (fig. 1) shows 
that some of these positions are very near the 
doors Nos. 6, 7, and 2. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the plan in 
detail, but there is one thing certain, and that 
is, that at first sight the number of exits, eight 
in all, would appear sufficient for a substan- 
tially built structure which had its floor on 
ground level. I would even go so far as to 
say that there are not many galleries of the 
same dimensions, standing under the control 
of a public authority in this country, that have 
a larger number of exits ; but here it should 
not be forgotten that in the planning of 
places of public entertainment, precautions 
are not based on the assumption that flames 
will spread with such rapidity as was 
the case among the decorations, fittings, and 
general appliances of this fatal structure. 
In a well-planned theatre of the most modern 
type there is always the supposition that some 
four or five minutes’ time will be given to the 
audience to leave their seats in the auditorium 
proper. There is one unfortunate feature of 
the planning of the Paris Bazaar I cannot, 
however, help noticing, and that is the manner 
in which the lobby to entrances Nos.1 and 2 
were set out with the view of excluding 
draughts. I am unable to get information if 
the wings to these doors swung. outwards. As 
to the doors Nos. 3, 4, 5,6, however, I know 
that they opened inwards, and that one of them 
was |blocked or bolted at the time of the 
catastrophe. 

Looking at the plan of the building, its con- 
struction, and contents, and considering well 
all the defects that such a structure must con- 
tain, I would yet point out that the extent of 
this calamity was due in a great measure to 
the fact that the majority of those present were 
ladies, whose clothes must have undoubtedly 
caught fire immediately the lengths of canvas 
velarium, and burning tar fel!. I have on a 
former occasion argued that English women 
are far more fearless in facing danger than their 
sisters of other nations, owing to their constant 
association with the various forms of sport 
practised in this country, and much has unfor- 
tunately been said to the effect that a panic of 
such dimensions would be impossible in Great 
Britain. I scarcely, however, think that my 
argument holds good in a case like the recent 
catastrophe at Paris, for the scene must have 
immediately been of such a terrible nature 
that even those whose profession makes them 





acquainted with the terrors of fire would, in 
all probability, have lost their presence of 
mind. It would not be doing justice to our 
French neighbours if I were not to say that, 
in spite of the severity of the panic, heroic 
deeds were done and many deaths died in 
doing gallant acts—acts which English men 
and women would have been proud to be 
associated with. 

To recapitulate the main features of this 
catastrophe. Let me repeat that the build- 
ing had its floor practically on pavement 
level, and stood on its own ground, with 
its front on a broad public thoroughfare. 
There was vacant land at the back, a broad 
passage on the one side, and a narrow one on 
the other. There were eight exits leading 
direct into the open, with an aggregate width 
of some 40 ft. The visitors were mostly 
ladies dressed in spring apparel ; the spread of 
the flames was exceedingly rapid, and their 
garments became ignited almost immediately. 
The general aspect of the fire was particularly 
dangerous. There is no doubt that many of 
the visitors practically died where they stood 
at the time of the outbreak, being enveloped 
almost immediately in the burning canvas 
which fell from above. Of the others who suc- 
cumbed, many were entrapped either by being 
cut off from the exit, by finding these blocked 
when they reached them, or by not knowing 
their exact position. Of those who escaped by 
the principal exits, a large number were injured 
by the crush at the doors. Though the police 
and the fire brigade were within easy call, even 
the instantaneous arrival of a large force on 
the spot could scarcely have lessened the death 
roll, owing to the rapidity of the fire and the 
extent of the panic. I have not heard of any 
watchman or fireman having been stationed in 
the building ; but had this been the case, it Is 
not in the least likely that his efforts would 
have had any appreciable effect. The great 
heat from the fire appears to have prevented 
those who reached the land at the back from 
utilising this space as arefuge. A window ol 
the Hotel du Palais was used by many escaping 
to the rear of the building, as the broad passage 
opening into the Rue Jean Goujon was ap- 
parently overlooked. A number of the visitors, 
were, however, either killed or badly injured 
in the crush to reach this improvised means 
of escape through the window. As to the 
extent of the destruction, a good idea can be 
formed by the enlarged copy of a sketch made 
on the spot by a young Australian friend of 
mine, Mr. Harry Budden, who has for several 
years been my trusty lieutenant in recording 
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fires of this description. In closing these 
remarks on the actual fire and the fatal 
building, let me again remind you that no less 
than one hundred and twenty-four lives were 
lost, and of the injured many even to-day are 
in a serious condition or are practically human 
wrecks owing to the nervous shock which they 
sustained. 

Fire Prevention of To-Day.—Now, if I may 
be allowed to classify, the Paris Charity Bazaar 
was a semi-public entertainment, held in a 
provisional building. As you know, our enter- 
tainments are either of a private character, of 
a semi-public, or of a public character, whilst 
the buildings utilised are either permanent 
structures specially erected for a specific pur- 
pose, permanent structures temporarily adapted 
ior some such purpose, or they are provisional 
buildings. 

Safety at Public Entertainments.—As far as 
public entertainments in buildings specially 
erected for the purpose are concerned, nearly 
every country has already inaugurated some 
policy for preventing catastrophes. I here 
speak of the theatre, the music hall, the 
assembly room, &c. Europe has, in fact, every 
kind of legislation conceivable for the protection 
of the public in this class of structure. There 
have been hysterical panic legislation ; pon- 
derous regulations in which every detail is 
defined by law, also codes which leave practi- 
cally everything at the discretion of an execu- 
tive of experts, and regulations which are 
merely so by name, and are a farce because 
they cannot be put into force. There is no 
uniformity in the preventive legislation of the 
world, even in its elementary principles. If 
we study the regulations of different countries 
consecutively with an idea of discovering what 
is really necessary, the result is most confus- 
ing. Now lam not going into detail. Don’t 
be afraid ; I shall not quote clauses. But for 
all that, I will say broadly that some countries 
seem to consider that good construction is the 
essence of safety, whilst clear planning, watch- 
ing, and inspection, are forgotten. Other 
countries give all attention to endless regular 
inspection and omit the watching ; others, 
again, require inspection only ; whilst others, 
perhaps, insist on good planning, construction, 
and ample inspection, but disregard the watch- 
ing. Itis time for some representative body 
of experts to decide what they consider neces- 
sary in the interests of the public. I am not 
going to raise the many questions as to the 
proper executive for locally determining or 
enforcing the requirements, nor shall I enter 
into the merits of individual regulations. I will 
simply call your attention to the want of uni- 
formity in the main and elementary principles 
for obtaining safety where we have to deal 
with buildings erected for specific purposes, 
and where specific forms of entertainment are 
given. 

Personally, I hold that for a theatre or music 
hall, clear planning is of greater importance to 
the audience than clever forms of construction, 
or the employment of materials having a con- 
siderable power of fire-resistance ; and, further, 
I contend that in such buildings the regular 
attendance of fire-watches day and night, and 
more especially during performances, is more 
essential than any amount of regular, or even sur- 
prise, inspection. But remember, this is only a 
personal opinion. There are no definite conclu- 
sions as yet arrived at by any body of experts 
representing the conflicting interests which 
play such a prominent role where our public 
entertainments are concerned. 

In expressing my opinion on the matter, I 
should, perhaps, say at once that I consider it 
the duty of the authorities to attend to the pro- 
tection of life in the first place, and to the 
protection of property in the second. As we 
all know how easily panic occurs without any 
hire, and how dangerous the rush of a frightened 
audience can be, the clear exit of ample dimen- 
sions and most direct route will be the safest, 
and perfect symmetry of plan of most value. 
rhe prevention of a cause for panic is best 
guarded against by the constant presence of 
experienced and responsible firemen, who will 
on the one side recognise the possibilities of 
danger in time to prevent a fire, and on the 
other are able to act smartly in case of an out- 
break. I do not wish to disparage good con- 
struction, or regular and surprise inspections ; 
but I consider the most careful regulations as to 
construction and materials practically valueless, 
so far as the safety of the audience is concerned, if 
at the same time the planning is not straightfor- 
ward, and responsible firemen are not regularly 
in attendance. To take an extreme case, wood 





stairs will take the audience quite as quickly into 
the open as stone ones; and stone stairs with 
many winders, and a complicated plan, will be far 
more dangerous than wooden ones of straight 
flights of, say, fourteen steps each. Don't let 
me be misunderstood ; of course, good con- 
struction and fire-resisting materials lessen the 
risk of an outbreak of fire, and I shall always 
advocate such construction and materials. But 
I have inspected many theatres, built of slow 
combustion materials, and yet have found 
them dangerous in the extreme through bad 
planning ; and I wish to point out that a 
building erected entirely of  fire-resisting 
materials is not necessarily the safest. It is 
also on account of my acquaintance with the 
fact that many important cities, though equipped 
with modern regulations for the erection of 
theatres, have no powers to enforce the pre- 
sence of an official fire-watch during the 
performances, that I am anxious to lay stress 
on the necessity of watching, and not only 
inspecting the theatre and music-hall of to-day. 

Preventative Means at Semi-Public and 
Private Entertainments—But now, gentle- 
men, all that I have said so far refers 
to the permanent building erected for a 
specific public entertainment, and even here, 
with given facts, I have to tender _per- 
sonal opinion because we have not yet 
arrived at definite conclusions on the subject. 
What, may I ask, is the state of affairs as to 
semi-public and private entertainments in 
buildings, halls, or rooms, only temporarily 
utilised for gatherings of this description ? 
Why, gentlemen, so far, nothing whatever has 
scarcely been essayed, let alone decided. 
Legislation on the subject in this country is as 
non-existent as it is on the Continent. Why, 
we have not even as yet any practical defini- 
tions as to what a private or a semi-public 
entertainment is. The whole subject is so 
delicate a one that even such despotic police 
administrations as those of Prussia and Russia 
have not yet felt their way. Where do the 
privileges of private entertainment cease ? And 
when does an entertainment assume a public 
character, not only as such, but more 
especially in respect to public safety ? Cannot 
every man do exactly what he pleases on his 
own property so far as entertainment is con- 
cerned, and as long as the general public is not 
admitted by payment? But is not a Foreign 
Office reception on her Majesty’s birthday 
to all intents and purposes a public enter- 
tainment ? And, similarly, the ladies’ poli- 
tical drawing-room meeting in Park-lane? 
Is not a bazaar, held in a tent, say, at the 
Botanical Gardens, and to which only members 
of the society with their friends are admitted, 
a public entertainment ? How many bazaars, 
let me ask, are held without payment for 
admission on private property, which are 
essentially of a public character? Think of 
the many meetings, so-called private theatricals, 
subscription balls, and other fetes! How is 
classification to be attempted ? How are we to 
define our entertainments ? But here asugges- 
tion. Is it necessary to classify atall? Is it 
essential to make limitations as to the different 
classes of our entertainments? I think not. 
Whilst most of our legislators at home and 
abroad are trying to define our entertainments 
and then to frame certain requirements for the 
safety of the public, why not let the characte1 
of the entertainment take care of itself? Let 
us look upon every room over a given size as a 
place in which we may or may not congregate 
with or without payment—to dance, to sing, to 
let others sing and dance, just as the case may 
be. Let the superficial area of any given room 
and its position alone govern our requirements 
for safety, not the fact that it is a private 
dwelling-house, a saloon at an inn, a school- 
room, or a board room. 

If the Building Act of to-day defines the thick- 
ness of a party wall, and its height above the roof, 
quite independent of the fact of a man giving 
a party, or lending his house for a drawing- 
room meeting, having a chemical laboratory in 
the place, dancing classes, or a school, why 
should there not be such planning compulsory 
as to prevent any room over a given size, be 
it a ball room or a studio, being used without 
risk to life? Why should not every large 
drawing room on the first floor have sufficient 
exit and staircase accommodation to deal with 
the maximum number of people who press 
into that drawing-room? And let the same 
hold good for every class of structure, 1! a 
public house, a school-room, or a chapel. Do 
we not all know the bazaars held in houses 
kindly lent’ by charitable owners? I have a 





house in mind in Carlton-terrace, where the 
first-floor drawing-rooms are at times simply 
packed, and the staircases so crowded, that it 
takes a full half-hour to get from one floor to 
another. The function was essentially of a semi- 
public character, and as dangerous a one as I 
can remember. You all know the entertain- 
ment in the parish school-room, given osten- 
sibly by the schoolmaster to the friends of the 
pupils. Well, again, don’t let us bother too 
much as to the exact purpose of any gather- 
ing, but let us build our larger rooms so as to 
allow for assemblies of any description with 
safe and speedy exit in case of need. 

jut now, gentlemen, another point. How 
are we to assure ourselves that even if any one 
room or hall fulfils the ordinary requirements 
of safety, as far as plan and construction are 
concerned, that the variations in the interior 
arrangement, in the decoration, &c., do not 
more than annul what the architect has done. 
Of course, a building, a room, or a temporary 
structure, should be used for what it is 
designed, and for no other purpose. But in 
reality we must consider the possible purposes 
to which a room can be put; in tact, the 
dangers of any decoration or paraphernalia 
necessary for the fulfilment of various objects 
must be considered at the time of construction 
A hall which is used as a ball-room, and which 
is perfectly safe as such, may be a veritable 
mouse-trap when used for theatrical entertain- 
ments. A hall designed only for banquets, public 
dinners, &c., may become dangerous when 
utilised for bazaars, with all its temporary stalls 
and side-shows. The building must be designed 
to fulfil conditions of the greatest possible 
danger. Of course, many hold that we cannot 
limit ourselves to controlling the erection of 
buildings, but we must see to obtain control 
over their employment, and the manner in 
which they are equipped for different pur- 
poses. No doubt it is just the ordinary 
drawing-room, the ordinary assembly-room, the 
school-room, &c., which is used for so many 
purposes for which it is never intended, and 
that there are many dangers incurred on that 
account. Such control has been attempted in 
some Continental countries. But I think such 
control would be very hateful in these freer 
isles. We would, I am sure, rather build our 
houses and halls at once in such a manner as 
to be prepared for all risks rather than be con- 
stantly worried by inspections and the like. 
What may be good for a Continental country is 
not suitable for us. We all abominate any- 
thing like perpetual grandmotherly inter- 
ference. Hence, I say, rather let us at once 
build suitably for all emergencies. If we do 
that, we need not be constantly worried. 
Perhaps even the improvement of plan and 
construction at the outset of a new building 
appears a very serious matter to you, but think 
what does it really mean in nine cases of ten ? 
A few extra doors, and these so hung as to 
swing outwards; staircases perhaps some- 
what broader, and not of the dangerous hang- 
ing type; hand-rails perhaps on both sides ; 
a few safety bolts or latches. Surely this would 
not even interfere with a great art architect's 
design, his colour scheme or details ? And would 
this not save us endless worries of control 
over all private and semi-public entertain- 
ments ? 

l "nsuttable Pr 7 istonal Buildings. _— And 
now comes the question of provisional build- 
ings erected for some specific purpose such 
as a bazaar, and often allowed to remain in 
position for some indefinite period. Again, 
we find nothing has so far been done or 
decided so as to minimise danger in these 
structures ; in fact the meaning of a temporary 
structure has scarcely been defined. Is the 
large tent, built in the garden of a private 
residence, or on some verandah, a temporary 
structure or not in the meaning of the Act? 
And if so, why are such tents erected with 
impunity tor all manner of social functions 
throughout the London “Season”? Well, 
gentlemen, to my mind the less temporary 
structures are encouraged the better, and this, 
no matter what their character or purpose. 
But when erected, let the same importance 
is to planning and watching be accorded 
to the provisional building as is essential 
for a permanent structure. Gentlemen, let 
us also remember the Charity Bazaar 
fire, and let us consistently avoid the flimsy 
and dangerous materials used for its construc- 
tion. Why, we can even have temporary 
iron buildings at a very reasonable expense. 
But above all, gentlemen, planning and 
watching should be kept strictly in ming 
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Fig. 3.—Interior of the Paris Bazaar before the Fire. 








I am not going into details this evening, 
but if you wish to have some valuable 
information as to what can be done, and what 
the architect should bear in mind when asso- 
ciated with a temporary building, I cannot do 
better than refer you to an article by an old 
friend of the Association, Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham, published in the Engineering Magazine 
of July last. 

Yangerous Decorations —As I have said, it 
is not my object here to deal with details, 
neither in regard to the construction of 
our permanent theatres or public halls, our 
private drawing-rooms, and our temporary 
buildings. The diagrams of the temporary 
structure at Paris serve as sufficient warn- 
ing as to what must be avoided in this 
direction. It is likewise not my wish to 
enter into details on the question of equipment, 
for here again the diagrams will show every- 
thing that is to be condemned. There is so 
far, I am aware, little or no regulation as 
regards such equipment of to-day. The matter 
has, in fact, scarcely ever been discussed, 
though an all-important one as far as safety of 
life is concerned. I donot wish to air personal 
opinions on the subject of equipment, for it 
would take a long time to explain the possi- 
bilities, probabilities, &c., of the question. If I 
may be allowed to call attention to any one 
thing, it is, however, that I wish to impress 
upon you the fact that whatever the architect 
may do in any class of building used for 
entertainment with full consideration of 
the fact that his efforts can so easily be 
annulled by flimsy decorations, appoint- 
ments, equipment, &c.,. it is just that 
this so-called decoration combined with care- 
lessness on the part of the individual that is 
the actual cause of most fires. Apart from 
facilitating the escape of the individual, the 
architect’s efforts are to a great extent limited, 
as far as the actual fire is concerned, first to 
avoiding the possibility of an outbreak occur- 
ring in connexion with the structure proper, 
and secondly, seeing that should an outbreak 
occur his structure does not facilitate its spread. 
The architect cannot prevent a drawing-room 
or a school-room being decorated with bunt- 
ing, Liberty silk, or paper rosettes, and, as I 
have said, control in these matters would pro- 
bably not be advisable in England. He cannot 
Prevent the smoker “lighting up” at his 
smoking concert, or prevent the use of open 
lights, and official interference in such matters 
would be unacceptable to the average English- 


man. We can, no doubt, prevent many 
dangers in the usage of buildings erected for 
public entertainments. We could and should 
prohibit the wood stage of the theatre; we 
can prevent muslin hangings in the auditorium, 
and not allow smoking except in specified 
rooms. But such restrictions would be in- 
advisable and extreme if applied to rooms 
used for private and semi-public gatherings. 
It would not be practical. Thus again, re- 
member, we have to deal with certain well- 
known possibilities of fire with certain given 
facts, and for these facts you have to provide. 
The actual disuse of those Liberty silks, open 
lights, muslin, paper roses, in our private and 
semi-public entertainments, rests entirely with 
the good sense of the general public. Until 
the general public boycott them you will, 
gentlemen, have to take them into account 
when you are at your drawing-board, or 
superintending your jobs. 


Conclusion. 


And now, what is to be the remedy for the 
present state of affairs regarding safety of life 
at entertainments and gatherings of different 
descriptions ? 
The first and principal remedy,to my mind, 
as I have already indicated, lies in your hands, 
as representatives of the architectural profes- 
sion. It will be the architect mainly to whom 
we shall have to look for safety : we have to 
rely on the spirit with which he designs his 
structure, no matter what the regulations may 
be. At present, I am afraid safety of life is 
about the last thing that the designer thinks of. 
Safe-planning and fire-resisting construction 
will have to become subjects in the student’s 
curriculum, and the practitioner of to-day must 
have his attention called to these matters. 
Secondly, we must depend largely for 
improved protection on the general public, 
who will to a great extent sooner or later 
have to take upon themselves the ré/e of being 
their own guardians. At present there is not 
the slightest interest in this country in the 
question of protection from fire, whether it be 
in connexion with our entertainments, or with 
the fire losses generally. That interest will 
have to be awakened. The public will have to 
call for protection, and will have to give pro- 
tection from fire the same amount of attention 
which is accorded to safety in travelling, safety 
of health through sanitation, and safety from 
social disturbance through police supervision. 


be acting as experts and giving the British 
public safer buildings, that British public will 
in time see that these buildings are employed 
for what they were originally intended, and that 
no unsuitable decoration or equipment is per- 
mitted. Such gross mistakes as are now being 
constantly made will, if I may say so, some 
day be instinctively avoided. 

Thirdly, architects and public opinion will 
have to be supported, their hands strengthened 
or governed, as the case may be, by further 
legislation, giving the necessary powers to 
those in authority to intervene where 
necessary, and laying down the principles 
that have to be followed; and with new 
legislation, we should also remember that we 
shall require more officials who will in every 
way be capable of carrying out its administra- 
tion and the execution of any specific code with 
tact, knowledge, and sound common sense. 
Legislation on building matters always requires 
a certain power of discretion for the officials. 
We do not want the red-tape automaton so 
conspicuous in some of the Continental 
countries. 

But how are these remedies to be brought 
about ? Of course, there is always a consider- 
able literature forthcoming on a subject of this 
description after every catastrophe. We have 
had literature enough after former fires, but 
unfortunately, except for the steps already 
taken as to theatres and licensed premises both 
at home and abroad, it has been literature 
alone. There has been much writing, but very 
little action. It is now time to take action. We 
do not wish London to be the scene of a 
calamity similar to that by which Paris has 
been recently visited. . ; 

How are we to get the architect in practice 
to take a little interest in fire protection, not 
only in its general aspect, but specially in con- 
nexion with our entertainments ? How is the 
student to be encouraged to take the matter up’ 
How, again, is the general public not only to 
be interested, but educated ? How are our 
authorities to be assisted in arriving at practical 
conclusions and regulations, and our officials 
kept in touch with what is going on in these 
matters ? 

It is a large question, gentlemen, for I go 30 
far as to say that in regard to the general 
public we should even let the Board school 
standard reader have pretty fables dealing with 
the dangers of fire rather than some of the 
useless stories that appear to-day. Dont 








Whilst the architects, on the one hand, will 





think I am proposing anything new. Sweden 


















































has long utilised its standard reader for im- 
pressing matters of importance on the rising 
generation. We all remember our fables. 
Surely they would impress on our minds such 
things as the danger of throwing matches 
about ? I go farther still and say that the 
public Press, that great educational factor of 
to-day, might be induced to give us something 
more instructive about fires than mere reports 
of conflagrations, the efforts of our gallant fire- 
men, and the exact number of feet of hose that 
are taken toa large fire: we might hear more 
of the origin of fires and the possibilities of 
prevention. 

How are we to attain these improvements ? 
Well, gentlemen, to my mind the right note 
has been struck at Paris. It has said : “Call 
together your leading architects and surveyors, 
your civil and mechanical engineers, your 
experts in chemical and other sciences. Call 
together your leading officials, the leading 
Government and municipal workers, and others 
seriously and scientifically interested in the 
technical and economical problems of to-day. 
Don’t forget the leading fire brigade officers, 
nor the owners of warehouses, theatres, and 
other dangerous property. Combine the many 
conflicting interests. Don't be afraid of com- 
promise. Avoid one-sidedness. Examine what 
has so far been done at home and elsewhere. 
Find out what proposals are stowed away in 
men’s minds. Confer. Then act, and act soon. 
But mind, noone-sidedness or petty prejudices.” 
That is the advice from Paris, where it is 
being acted upon. Other countries will act on 
it too, and I hope Great Britain will be fore- 
most among them. A small start has, in fact, 
already been made. At the initiative from 
Paris a small committee has been formed, 
which is taking up this matter of tire preven- 
tion. This is scarcely the place to mention 
names, but perhaps I may say there are among 
the members men whom you know and 
admire. That committee, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the different interests, will soon 
hnd a way to help the architect, to see 
that the general public does not forget the 
lessons of the Paris fire, and that our legis- 
lators have sound independent assistance 
when required. Well, gentlemen, I hope 
some of the prominent members of the Asso- 
ciation will be among the first to join and help 
this committee, and thus show that the opposi- 
tion I first spoke of is not favoured by its 
leaders of our profession. It is fire prevention, 
mind you—preventing fires—that we have 
most to-day to think of, not putting the fire out 
when it is there. Let our gallant fireman 
look after the fire-fighting when the fire fiend 
is actually among us ; but let us, however, see 
that our firemen have as little work to do as 
possible, and that they are not handicapped to 
the extent they are at present. 





The Chairman, in calling on Mr. R. Roberts, 
Vice-Chairman of the Theatres Committee of 
the London County Council, to open the dis- 
cussion, said that the subject was one which 
concerned all, whether as practising architects 
or as members of the general public. 
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Fig. 4.—The Paris Bazaar after the Fire. 





Mr. Roberts said they were all indebted to 
Mr. Sachs for the continuous interest he took 
in the question. It was necessary to keep the 
public mind alive on such questions. It was 
well, perhaps, that people were apt to forget 
the dangers by which they were surrounded, 
as it was, of course, impossible to eliminate 
every kind of risk. The London County 
Council had done a good work in this matter. 
They had been advised and guided by their 
permanent officials, Mr. Blashill and his assis- 
tants, whose work in fact, to a great extent, it 
had been. Mr. Sachs had pointed out that the 
velarium was a great danger ina building. It 
was all a matter of degree. We could not 
expect to live in iron safes. For his part he 
would not like to see Liberty silks and decora- 
tions doneaway with. He believed there was a 
good deal in the suggestions put forward that in 
addition to watching and construction (and that 
was the chief work of the Council), it should be 
seen that the building was properly planned. 
He believed that fires could often be prevented 
by some system of watching. It was practi- 
cally impossible always to be on our guard, but 
we could be more so than in the past. He had 
heard that the Association had been somewhat 
remiss in this matter, and if architects were 
guilty, how could they expect the public to be 
more watchful or careful? If they, with all 
their knowledge as to the combustibility of 
material, ran this risk, they must expect the 
general public to do so. He hoped an 
impression would be made on the younger 
generation of architects, and that we should 
have more buildings in the future designed 
with a view to preventing risk from fire. It 
was also necessary to take public opinion with 
them, and he might say that the requisitions of 
the officials of the County Council were of a 
good and high standard. The lay members of 
the Theatres Committee were responsible for 
making those requisitions somewhat less 
onerous than they were when first propounded. 
They owed a great deal to Mr. Blashill and his 
assistants at the Council for continuously 
pressing upon the members of the committee 
the question of danger from fire and panic. 
He did not quite agree with Mr. Sachs that 
architects were inclined to make the requisi- 
tions less exacting. There were, of course, 
militant architects who, while taking care that 
their buildings were safely constructed, were 
full of the fighting spirit—though, perhaps, it 
was good for the official architect to occa- 
sionally meet a militant professional man. The 
question of temporary structures was of grow- 
ing importance. The risk in a temporary 
structure was not so great as in a permanent 
one because the risk was not spread over any 
considerable time, though, undoubtedly, the 
temporary structure was often built of very 
unsatisfactory materials. The County Council 
did its utmost to prevent a calamity, and they 
were assisted to a considerable extent by 
owners. He was always sorry to see an 
application for a temporary structure, and the 
general practice of the L.C.C. Building Act 
Committee, of which he was a member, was 
to never grant permission for a temporary 












structure except for a religious, school, o: 
philanthropic purpose. They did not, as a 
rule, grant permission for temporary buildings 
for entertainments, and never for trade pur 
poses. It must be to the interest of architect: 
that buildings should be permanent and well- 
built, and he hoped that architects would set 
their faces as far as they could against tem 
porary buildings of all kinds. The theatres 
which were being erected in the suburbs of 
London were perfectly well-planned, though 
he could not say much about their artistic 
merits. 

Mr. S. G. Gamble, of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, said it was the duty of architects to do 
all they could to make buildings for public 
entertainment as slow burning as possible. 
Referring to statistics quoted by the lecturer, 
he said that most deaths from fire arose from 
persons clothing catching light, or from the 
explosion of mineral oil lamps, while the loss 
from the actual fire was very small indeed. In 
his experience some architects did much to 
evade the actual regulations. In regard to the 
Paris catastrophe, he thought that if the glass 
roof had broken it would have been a very 
good thing for the people in the building, 
because the heat and smoke would then have 
escaped, and he thought that Mr. Sachs was in 
error in stating that the glass cracked and fell 
very early in the fire. He thought the glass 
must have withstood the fire for a long time, 
unless cold water was thrown upon it. In 
regard to death from suffocation or heat, it was 
surprising what a little heat proved fatal. He 
did not believe that any general regulations for 
the construction and control of public and sem1- 
public buildings all over the country could be 
drawn up, but he hoped that we might learn 
something from the deliberations of the Paris 
Conference which Mr. Sachs had referred to. 
No amount of inspection would make a badly- 
planned building anything less than a death- 
trap should there be a panic, but more could be 
done in this direction than at present. He 
agreed with Mr. Sachs that fremen who were 
engaged in watching should not be, as they were 
at some places of amusement in London, at 
the beck and call of any member of the staff. 
One of the great difficulties the Fire Brigade 
had to contend with was with regard to build- 


ings that were cut about and altered after the 
architect had left them. No doubt architects 
were often blamed for work of this kind 


which they had never done. Buildings were 
frequently altered without the Local Authorities 
or the District Surveyors knowing anything 
about the matter, and the owners who were not 
occupiers were frequently in ignorance, too. 
He knew of a case in which a house was 
turned into a dancing academy by simply 
cutting away and altering indiscriminately. 
The building collapsed and two firemen lost 
their lives. 

Major Fox, Chief Ofticcr London Salvage 
Corps, said that he had _an ofp ortunity of visit- 
ing the ruins of the Paris fire twenty-four hours 
after its occurrence, and what remained of the 
structure could have been put comfortably into 
a Pickford’s van. They might construct the 
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finest building on the face of the earth, but if 
there was a panic, more often than not there 
was loss of life. In the Gateshead Theatre, 
for instance, there was very little fire. If it 
had been a music hall, where smoking was 
allowed, nothing would have been noticed. 
But there was a panic, and several people were 
killed. The subject of churches was a very 
serious one for those who had to consider the 
safety of the public. When they remembered 
the number of people that filled the galleries 
of some churches, the narrow staircases they 
had to descend, and the time that it took to 
clear these buildings, they would agree that 
churches should be examined and passed in 
the same way as other public buildings. The 
great safety of churches was due to the fact 
that the place was broken up by seats and pews, 
although they must not forget the terrible 
disaster which took place at Santiago. Great 
credit was due to the officials of the County 
Council for their efforts in endeavouring to 
reduce danger from fire and panic. The 
conditions to-day were much more satis- 
factory than those of twenty years ago. A 
great deal was now done to minimise the 
dangers to life and property. He agreed with 
Mr. Gamble that it would have been better had 
the glass at the Paris Bazaar fire gone sooner 
than it did. He did not think Mr. Sachs was 
correct in his statement on the point, for glass 
held out a long time, unless water got to it. 
The great danger at the Bazaar was the 
velarium, and because of that, even had there 
been a fire brigade on the spot, the loss of 
life was bound to have been great. The win- 
dow through which sixty people escaped was 
as high as his shoulder—not a great height, but 
rather a serious height for a panic-stricken 
woman. He was once in a circus building, 
just after the Exeter fire, and the manager, 
wishing to inspire confidence in his audience, 
came on to the stage and said, pointing to the 
rings of gas jets, “in the event of fire every 
one of these jets would be instantly extin- 
guished and the place deluged with water 
through the same pipes !"" They might imagine 
what the result would have been. 

Mr. T. Blashill, Superintending Architect, 
London County Council, said that, in dealing 
with places of public entertainment, he felt it 
his duty to examine everything that could 
possibly be a cause of danger, and to be rather 
strong in his requisitions. The matter then 
came before a committee of laymen, and _ it 
must be remembered that they represented the 
public, and knew better how much risk the 
public would take than he was officially bound 
to know. Practically, he did not believe that 
the public took the slightest interest in these 
affairs until the moment when the fire broke 
out. They had a three days’ horror about a 
catastrophe, but after that the whole thing died 
out. Managers and persons connected with 
theatres were not by any means the worst offen- 
ders, for they were mostly experienced men : 
but he had much greater fear of those who were 
connected with temporary entertainments. 
Clergymen, schoolmasters, those who desired 
a temporary stage licence to make a little 
money for some good and pious object—these 
were the people who were absolutely reckless. 
He had never been able to make the slightest 
impression on them, and that was where the 
greatest danger must lie. With regard to 
theatres, he was very pleased to say, after an 
experience of ten or eleven years, that it was 
now very rare to have a thoroughly bad plan 
submitted for a theatre of any pretension what- 
ever, or that any forcible arguments had to be 
used to induce the architect to amend it. To 
practical men the Paris fire conveyéd no lessons 
whatever, They all knew that in structure, 
arrangement, management, and user, the whole 
thing was the completest combination of reck- 
lessness that had ever been known. Such 
recklessness he had met with in the course of 
his own official experience. On one occasion 
drawings for the rearrangement of a large 
building for purposes of public entertainment 
had been agreed to, after a long struggle with 
the parties concerned. On the day before the 
opening of the building, in accordance with 
his practice, he went to look at the structure, 
Which had seating capacity for some thousands 
of people. During the few days that had inter- 
vened since his previous inspection, the building 
had been decorated with a large number of 
Streamers, at the bottom of which had been 
attached large bunches of light paper. Of 
Course, there was a velarium over the whole 
thing, and every column was wreathed. with 
Paper flowers down to the ground. With at 


match he could have set it all on fire irredeem- 
ably. Of course, he ordered the whole of these 
decorations to be taken down. They must 
not forget that directly a building left the 
hands of the architect it got into the hands of 
people who were often very reckless. Persons 
in charge of doors, for instance, and others, 
would store things on a staircase in order to 
make more room at entertainments. On one 
occasion the manager had locked all the exit 
doors of the building. ‘“ Why,” said he to the 
official, “ you have locked all the doors. : “Oh 
yes !” said the manager, with an air of jaunty 
satisfaction, “I have got the keys. 1 shall let 
them all out when the performance is over. 
He frequently had architects and others argue 
in making their applications that their applica- 
tion was only for one night. It was difficult 
to persuade them that there was as great danger 
on that one night as on any one night of a long 
run ata theatre. Public audiences ought to be 
protected, and with regard to licensed buildings 
it was not a question of payment at the door or 
tickets that made an entertainment a public 
one. Every large audience ought to be sutti- 
ciently protected by law. He had a word of 
advice to give to young architects who came to 
him sometimes, in his official capacity, and tried 
to persuade him against his better judgment. 
They might not succeed in doing so, but they 
sometimes got the lay committee in kindness to 
relax their requisitions. He should like young 
architects to consider what would be the 
position of the architect if any catastrophe 
occurred subsequently. He would be the only 
professional man who had given his approbation 
to the scheme. It was a little unfair that men 
who did not intend to take the slightest respon- 
sibility themselves should be satisfied with the 
permission of a Council obtained by their own 
persuasive eloquence. 

Mr. William Archer said that he was very 
glad to hear Mr. Sachs addressing architects in 
the way he did; he was also glad to hear the 
testimony which had been given of the excel- 
lence of suburban theatres. He, the speaker, 
was more concerned with West End theatres, 
which were mostly old and placed on incon- 
venient sites. He never entered some of the 
older houses without feeling that he would be 
thankful if he ever got out again. He thought 
it would be a good thing if the public were 
more nervous than they are ; but they had an 
optimistic theory that something might happen 
at some time or other, but not while they were 
there, and consequently they put up with a 
great deal of lax regulation which, if there 
were proper pressure of public opinion, could 
easily be dealt with. He had one question to 
ask of the lecturer: at most theatres he saw 
over certain doors the words, “Extra exit in 
case of need,” and “ Emergency door,” but he 
did not think he had ever seen those doors 
open. He would like to know whether these 
doors could, as a general rule, be opened in 
case of emergency? He thought a regulation 
might very well be enforced that as a guarantee 
that the doors could be used for their purpose 
they should be opened every evening, some 
time during the performance. That would 
give a sense of confidence to the public, for the 
way to avoid panic was to enable an audience 
to realise that whatever happened there would 
be no necessity for rushing and scrambling. 

Captain Dyson, of the Windsor Fire Brigade, 
said that if a chemical fire-engine had been 
placed in the cinematograph-room at the Bazaar, 
and used wisely and in time, a great deal could 
have been done to prevent the calamity which 
followed, It was a wonder, with such a flimsy 
building, that the people inside did not think 
to break down the walls. The speaker then 
referred to the necessity of attending to exits 
from town-halls and other public buildings in 
the provinces, and in doing so referred to 
the Windsor Town Hall as “a regular death 
trap,” if a fire were to occur at the top of 
the only staircase. He also referred to 
fires in ancient and modern buildings. At 
Windsor, when a fire occurred, there was very 
little danger of falling walls in the old 
buildings, since the beams were usually of 
great thickness ; in modern so-called fireproof 
buildings, on the other hand, the result of a fire 
was very different. In conclusion, he said that 
in his opinion the present was a suitable time 
for issuing a word of warning to shopkeepers 
and others as to the danger they run in deco- 
rating their windows with flimsy and highly 
inflammable articles. 





Mr. Henry Lovegrove, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Sachs for his paper, said he 
agreed with Mr. Sachs that very frequently the 








client was more at fault than the architect. He 
was glad to hear Mr. Roberts’s remarks in re- 
gard to temporary structures, and he wished 
that their hands could be strengthened by re- 
trospective legislation in regard to such 
structures. The authorities could not get them 
removed, and they were frequently a great 
source of danger to an entire neighbourhood, 
At a recent fire he found that three or four 
permanent buildings had been connected years 
ago bya temporary structure, with the result 
that the fire involved all the buildings. People, 
as a rule, were suffocated, and not burnt, by 
fire, and it was desirable, therefore, that pro- 
vision should be made for proper exits in all 
parts of the building. Plans for theatres which 
were now submitted by architects were better 
than they were some years ago, for architects 
were beginning to feel that better work was to 
the advantage of the public. He was glad that 
other buildings than theatres had been referred 
to, and there were hundreds of churches all 
over London where there were great fire risks. 
He was glad that the present Building Act 
applied to such buildings to be erected in the 
future, as well as to places of public entertain- 
ments. 

Mr. Max Clarke, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he disagreed with Mr. Sachs as to 
the responsibility of the architect. The view 
hitherto held had been that since a theatre was 
more or less a speculation, the responsibility 
rested with the speculator, and the architect 
who had given the owner most for his money 
had been the most successful man. It was due to 
the old Metropolitan Board of Works, and sub- 
sequently to the County Council, that the cheap 
methods of construction which were hitherto 
possible had been done away with. Mr. Sachs 
advocated the view that good planning was to 
be preferred to fire-resisting structure. But 
having got a good plan (and no plan which 
was not a good one should be approved by 
any of the authorities, whether in London 
or the provinces), it was of the greatest im- 
portance to use everything they could in 
their building of a fire-resisting character. A 
building, unless it were crowded with hang- 
ings and materials of that kind, would not 
become enveloped in flameand smoke before the 
people had had time to get out. Places where 
fires had occurred were, as a rule, of an 
inflammable nature, and it was owing to the 
public having an idea, more or less hazy, that 
such was the case that they must attribute the 
terrible panics which occurred when even a cry 
of fire was raised. Until recently theatres had 
been constructed to a large extent of very light 
timber and material of that kind, which, lett 
for, say, ten years, became very inflammable. 
With regard to the question of the velarium, 
was one ever to be used again, and was the 
one at the Albert Hall to be removed? Was tt 
not possible to make the velarium non-com- 
bustible ? If this could not be done, all such 
hangings should be removed from a building ° 
but he was of opinion that there were chemical 
preparations which would render material of 
this kind quite non-inflammable. He had seen 
such preparations used himself with success. 
It would be interesting to know what was 
a fire-resisting material. In his opinion 
four-fifths of the London theatres contained 
decorations round the proscenium which could 
hardly be called fire-resisting. In mine cases 
out of ten the material was fibrous plaster 
backed with wood. Was not that as dangerous 
as the velarium ? It was not only necessary to 
educate the public mind in regard to these 
matters, but something should be done t 
enlighten the daily press. The Daily Telegraf"', 
in referring recently to a new theatre, wrote - 
follows :—“ Those hideous things known 4s 
iron curtains have been dispensed with, as the 
arrangements for checking fire, in the wings 
and flies, are perfect.” There was not a theatre 
in London where the arrangements for — 
ing fire in the wings and flies were absolutely 
complete. What was needed, particular ly in 
the old theatres, was a fire-resisting partition 
between the stage and the auditorium, ma 
that if the stage caught alight the we 
would not be suffocated. In regard to the 
Exeter theatre fire, he was told by a _ 
who was sitting in the dress circle, and who 
did not lose her head, that within three or <0 
minutes from the outbreak of the fire the 
from the proscenium opening was so great th: 
she could not remain in her seat. In the con- 
struction of the theatre of the future Ss 
felt should not be used in the roof, but a materia! 
which would prevent the flames passing along 





rapidly from one end to the other. 
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The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said that he thought the principal lesson 
conveyed by the Paris fire was that it called 
attention to the great dangers and_ risks 
attending public entertainments. From what 
they had heard that night, it would be realised 
that our theatres and music halls were very well 
looked after. Inregardto the planning of new 
buildings, it was, he thought, as perfect as it could 
be, but in regard to other entertainments held 
in provisional and even permanent buildings, 
there was much greater risk attaching to them. 
There were buildings in which dramatic enter- 
tainments were sometimes held, in schools and 
buildings like that, which, with every pre- 
cautionary measure, were necessarily subject 
to fire or panic. Nothing had or could be said 
as to the prevention of dangers of this kind. 
There was no doubt that the policy of watching 
at such places was really the best protection. 
If architects thought a little more of the risks in 
buildings from fire and panic, they would more 
carefully consider exits and staircases. It was 
true that a great amount of danger existed in our 
churches, but the danger was not so great in 
buildings where there were no accessories to a 
fire such as flimsy decorations. The truth was 
that they had to plan, not against fire, but 
rather against panic. He thoroughly agreed 
with Mr. Max Clarke’s remarks in regard to 
fire-resisting materials. The first requisite was 
a good plan, but unless they used fire-resisting 
materials in the construction of their building, 
they had not done all that they should as archi- 
tects. He thought that Mr. Sachs had done 
well in calling attention to the necessity of 
planning buildings so that exits, staircases, and 
general arrangements should be designed with 
a view to ready escape in case of fire. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Sachs, in reply, said that it was quite 
true that glass had a great power of resistance, 
but the glass used at the Paris bazaar was of a 
very rotten kind. It was brittle, and he would 
not be surprised to hear that it had holes and 
cracks in it before the outbreak. In any case 
it could not have stood the fire long. He might 
add that with the falling canvas glass fell also. 
People were killed very rapidly by heat, and 
the heat at the Paris fire was of scorching 
intensity nearly as far away as the wall behind 
the bazaar building. It was so hot at the 
window of the hotel, by means of which so 
many people escaped, that it was impossible to 
stand there. But for the great heat, the ground 
at the back would have afforded a refuge for 
the people. In answer to Mr. Archer, he 
might say that the County Council required 
that all extra exits should be tried betore a 
performance. There was no reason, so far 
as he could see, why they should not be 
actually open during the performance. He 
was not an opponent of fire-resisting construc- 
tion. What he did contend was that a stone 
staircase was of little use if it were tortuous : 
he would rather have a straight, two-legged 
staircase of wood if people could be brought 
out into the open more quickly by it. As to 
non-inflammable material, that was a question 
which would be decided in the future. They 
could not get reliable information now. Manu- 
facturers and inventors told very fine stories 
about their non-inflammable materials, but an 
absolutely impartial committee would have to 
inquire into the merits of such inventions and 
materials before they could be brought into use. 
In Berlin, in 1892, a committee was formed to 
test fire-resisting construction, and at some 
experiments which were carried out it was 
curious to notice what the makers had often 
surreptitiously done to some of the materials 
to make them appear more fire-resisting. As 
soon as enlightened tests could be carried out 
in this country it would be satisfactory both to 
the public and to the inventor. He certainly 
thought it necessary that all our churches should 
at least have their doors opening outwards. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on the 5th prox., when 
a paper would be read by Mr.S. Flint Clarkson 
on “Classification of Trades.” At the same 
meeting Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood would read a 
paper entitled “Some New Materials for Use 
in Building.” 

The meeting then terminated. 

—————4+—__. 

REREDOS, ST. MATTHEW'S CHURCH, KENSINGTON. 
—In further commemoration of her Majesty's 
Jubilee, a reredos has been placed in the Church of 
St. Matthew’s, Sinclair-road, Kensington. The 
reredos is from designs by Mr. Litchfield, is con- 
structed of stone, and is in the Gothic style. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION DiscCUSSION 
SECTION.—At the opening meeting on the 
20th inst. Mr. Matthew Garbutt, Chairman for the 
session, presided, and a paper was read by 
Mr. H. B. Creswell entitled, “The Advantages 
of Being an Artist.” Mr. Creswell, who treated 
his subject in an ironical and paradoxical vein, 
said that since he had undertaken to write his 
paper he had discovered that no advantages 
attached to being an artist at all, and enlarged 
at some length upon the latent selfishness and 
egoism of the artist, and described the latter as 
being the essential basis of the artistic tempera- 
ment, and that it arose from the instinct of the 
artist for self-concentration, and his fostered 
isolation from the real facts of existence. The 
artist's ideals were no more than _ highly- 
coloured representations of himself, and the 
high elation awakened in him by the con- 
stant spectacle of what naturally seemed to 
him to be the consummation of all that was 
lovely out of heaven, he ascribed to his soul. 
Mr. Creswell strongly deprecated the modern 
habit of prattling of “soul,” and complained 
that it was now safe to ascribe to soul the most 
of what our ancestors attributed to stomach. 
The speaker enlarged on the uselessness of the 
artist to the community, particularly in the 
event of a national calamity, and brought his 
remarks to the logical conclusion that “the 
advantages of being an artist relied on the 
absence of art,’ and that “it was only when 
the artist turned his art to advantage that he 
experienced the advantages of being an artist!” 
Such an attack on a class of individuals, believed 
in and envied perhaps by every one present, 
naturally provoked a good discussion, which 
was brought to a conclusion by some interesting 
remarks by Mr. P. J. Kirnan. Mr. Kirnan 
differentiated between people who merely call 
themselves artists and those who really possess 
the artistic spirit. He thought the greatest 
artist was he who could, without putting 
himself in front of his art, project his own 
personality into his work, and at the same time 
draw into his work the personalities of those 
about him. The next meeting of the Section 
will be held on November 3, when Mr. H. V. 
Crawiurth Smith will read a paper on “ The 
Interior Arrangement of Churches 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The eleventh meeting of the Session was held 
on the 20th inst. Mr. J. A. Williamson, 
President, in the chair. Mr. W. A. Mellon read 
a paper entitled “ Half-Timber Work.” Mr. 
Mellon gave a historical description of 
characteristic examples of the style, both Gothic 
and Renaissance, and then gave a short com- 
parison between British and Continental work, 
and concluded by stating how far, in his 
opinion, half-timber work was applicable to 
present-day building in Scotland. The paper 
was largely illustrated by pen and ink cartoons 
by the author. 

“GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
annual meeting of the members of the Glasgow 
Institute was held on the roth inst. in the offices 
of the Institute, Pitt-street, Glasgow. In the 
absence of the President (Mr. George Burnett), 
Mr. David Barclay occupied the chair. The 
annual report, which was adopted, stated that 
during the year six new members had been 
admitted, bringing the number on the roll, 
exclusive of honorary members, to sixty-six, 
the largest membership since the Institute was 
incorporated. The report further stated that 
proposals had been received for the revision of 
the rules of measurement of brick, painter, 
plaster, and glazier work, but the Council were 
of opinion that a revision of the rules is not a 
matter of urgency, and the matter was deferred. 
The financial statement submitted showed the 
income to be 85/. Is. Id., and the expenditure 
85/. 1s. 1d. The statement was adopted. 

“GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The usual monthly meeting of this Association 
was held in the Rooms, 187, Pitt-street, on 
the 19th inst. when Mr. Richard Ferris 
read a paper entitled “Modelling in Rela- 
tion to Sculpture and Decoration.” The 
lecturer began by characterising modelling 
as the beginning of all things, for by it the 
ideas were gradually developed in a tangible 
form changeable at will. The model in 
clay or other plastic material was a necessity 
for anything of importance to be executed in 
relief, representing work as it would appeat 
when finished, and had been employed for such 
different subjects as statuary, silversmith work, 
and even a cake of chocolate. The essayist 
then touched on the many points of connexion 





between the model and the replica in the 
different materials, finishing up with a selection 
of lantern views of models and the work exe- 
cuted therefrom. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 
—On the 19th inst.,in the Grosvenor Hotel, 
Westland-row, Dublin, the opening meeting of 
the winter session of this Association was held. 
Mr. R. Caulfield Orpen, who presided, 
announced that the Maguire prize of tol. for 
a drawing of a building of a style prior to the 
eighteenth century had been awarded to Mr. 15 
Delany, the judges being Messrs. G. C. Ashlin, 
R.H.A., and T. M. Deane, M.A. Three sets for 
designs of a suburban villa had been sent 
in competition for the Ashlin Prize of 1ol., 
but the prize had not been awarded on 
the ground that the plans received could 
not be carried into effect for the sum men- 
tioned in the terms of the competition, which 
amounted to 2,000/. Mr. R. Butler had been 
awarded the prize for the best essay on “ The 
Influence of Climate on National Domestic 
Architecture.’—Mr. Pentland then delivered a 
lecture on “Open Roofs,” in the course of 
which he gavean outline of the history of house 
construction in ancient times, dealing with the 
various styles adopted by the Pelasgians, 
Etruscans, Romans, and others, explaining the 
differences between each and their analogy, in 
some instances, to modern buildings. He also 
gave some particulars concerning Italian archi- 
tecture, dealing shortly with the construction 
of the domes on ancient buildings and modern 
European cathedrals. He referred to the flat- 
roofed houses of the Syrians, and their re- 
semblance to those of modern structures, as 
also to the climatic effects on architecture —Mr. 
J. J.O’Callaghan proposed, and Mr. Geoghegan 
seconded, a vote of thanks tothe lecturer, which 
was agreed to, and Mr. Pentland briefly replied. 
Mr. Butler subsequently proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Noblett, Cork, for the series of 
views taken by him during the visit to Lan- 
caster and neighbourhood of the Architectural 
Association, and also to Mr, T. E. Hudman for 
his kindness in presenting photographs of the 
groups taken by him on the occasion of the 
annual excursion of the Archilectural Associa 
tion of Ireland to Mellifont. Mr. Drew seconded 
the motion, which was passed. 

— 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
The annual general meeting of this Institu- 
tion was held on the 22nd inst. at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, Mr. H. B. Vorley, 
Chairman of the Council, presiding. After the 
usual preliminary business, the Council's report 
was read by the secretary, Mr. W. T. Dunn. 
It contained a very satisfactory record of the 
proceedings of the society during the past year. 
Sixty-eight new members have been elected, 
and after allowing for removals of names from 
the register, the total membership at the pre- 
sent time is 480. Seven meetings tor the 
reading and discussion of papers have been 
held, eleven visits to engineering works in the 
London district have been made, and numerous 
other works have been seen during the summer 
meeting in| the! north of Ireland. The Insti- 
tution Premium was awarded to Mr W. R. 
Beckton for his paper on ‘he Protection of 
Buildings, &¢.,from Fire.” The congratulatory 
address to the Queen, the conversazione, anni- 
versary dinner, office fund, financial position, 
and Sanitary Congress, were other matters re- 
ferred to in the report, and an appreciative 
allusion was made to the services rendered by 
Mr. H. Kempster, now retiring from the post 
of hon. librarian, which he has ably filled for 
the past two years. It was announced that Sir 
A. R. Binnie, the retiring President, would be 
succeeded by Mr. John A. F. Aspinall, Chief 
Mechanical Engineer to the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway; and that the election of 
officers had resulted as follows :—Chairman, 
Mr. H. B. Vorley; Vice-Chairman, Mr. Basil 
H. Joy; hon. librarian, Mr. J. N. Boot; hon. 
auditors, Messrs. W. H. De Ritter and P. 
Marshall ; members of the council, Messrs. 
Walter J. Hunter, A. Marshall, R. Marshall, and 
L. H. Rugg. 

—+- oe 

ARCHITECTURE OF BIRMINGHAM.—The article on 
the Architecture of Birmingham, No. XI. in our 
series of articles on the architecture of our Large 
Provincial Towns, is postponed from the advertised 
date of November 20, to November 27, some of our 
illustration plates for Novemher 20 being required 
for another purpose. 
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Plan 


Plan and Sections of St. Martin's, Blackheath, Wonersh. 





FZllustrations. 


DESIGN FOR A MAUSOLEUM. 


HIS design, by Mr. Jas. C. Watt, was 
exhibited at the last Royal Academy. 

In regard to description, Mr. Watt 

writes “I cannot think of anything to say 
which would not be a repetition of what is 


already on the drawing in the shape of notes.” 








ST. MARY’S, KETTERING. 

Tuts church is the gift of an anonymous 
donor, whose idea was that the church 
should be devoted to mission work and 
be situated among a working-class popu- 
lation away from a main thoroughfare. 
Following on these lines, the building is 
planned on the modern idea of getting the con- 
gregation grouped between the main walls, 
with an uninterrupted view of the officiating 
clergy, access to the seats being provided in 
natrow passages or side-aisles. The buttresses 
which take the thrust of the roof are arched 
over these side-aisles, as shown upon the sec- 
tion. The arches dividing the aisles from the 
have are kept low and flat ; the pillars and the 














side walls are cemented to a height of about 
7 ft., with a view of being painted from time to 
time if they should become dirty. An attempt 
is made to promote the comfort of the congrega- 
tion by ample warming and ventilation and by 
lobbies with swing doors at the entrances. 
The warming is effected by hot-water pipes 
and ventilating coils, the vitiated air finding its 
way out at the turret on the roof. The choir 
seats and pulpit are of oak, the other seats 
generally being chairs. The fabric is of local 
brown stone with dressings of Weldon stone, 
and the roof is tiled. The glazing is designed 
with a view to lend a little interest to the 
building until further donors come forward 
with ofters of stained glass. Throughout the 
building various forms of the letter M have 
been used as the basis of decoration. 

Messrs. Gotch & Sanders, of Kettering, 
were the architects, and Mr. G. Henson, of 
Wellingborough, the builder. 

The drawing was exhibited at the last Royal 
Academy. 


“ROWGARDENS WOOD.” 


THE house is entirely built of local bricks, 
with a red tiled roof, and all the painted wood- 
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work white. The porch, entrance door, stair- 
case, floors, and woodwork in hall, and floors 
in reception rooms are in oak. The builders 
were Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, of Rugby, and 


the architect was Mr. Allan F. Vigers. The 
drawing was exhibited at the last Royal 


Academy. 
ST. MARTIN'S, BLACKHEATH 
WONERSH, SURREY. 

THE mission church of St. Martin, Wonersh 
Surrey, of which we publish a plan and 
section in the text, and a general view, has 
been built to meet the needs of the hamlet of 
Blackheath. 

The walls, which are 2 ft. gin. in thickness, 
are of concrete, covered as regards the exterior 
with rough smudged plaster, and the dressings 
to the buttresses, windows, and door are of 
stone, left as quarried, and not with a tooled 
face. The roof is covered with local pantiles, 
and projects at the eaves 3 ft. The barrel 
ceiling is broken over the pairs of windows by 
‘“bonnet-heads,” and the resulting spandrels 
between these have been treated with a series 
of figure-subjects, executed in fresco by Mrs. 
Lea-Merritt. The flat spaces under the bonnet- 
heads are covered with ashlar blocks of 
alabaster. 

The screen, which is carried out in carved 
wood and gilded, is to have a series of painted 
and gesso emblems of the Evangelists in the 
four lower panels. It is intended eventually to 
place the organ at the west end of the church, 
partly over the entrance vestibule, though the 
manuals, &c.—connected with it electrically— 
will be in the small transept onthe south. The 
altar piece will be a copy of Dai Libris 
beautiful picture in the National Gallery. 

The builders were Messrs. Brown Bros., 
of Bramley, Surrey, and the architect Mr. C. 
Harrison Townsend, of London. 





LIVING-ROOM, WOODCOTE, CHURCH 
STRETTON ; AND ARTISAN’S ROOM. 





THE interior of the living-room at Wood- 
cote, Church Stretton, is a sketch of the prin- 
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cipal room in a house we (Messrs. Parker & 
Unwin) are building on a hill overlooking that 
picturesque Shropshire village. 

The living-room is, on the whole, a fairly 
good illustration of the principles which I have 
always advocated, viz., that architects should 
make use of the decorative properties inherent 
in the things necessary to the room and its con- 
structional features. Make the necessary and 
useful things beautiful, instead of introducing 
things for effect only, which are not useful or 
necessary. 

It is unnecessary to say anything about the 
“ Artisan’s Room ”’ beyond that it is another illus- 
tration of the above principles. The ordinary 
artisan’s house has a little front parlour, which 
he very occasionally uses, from the most con- 
scientious motives ; a little kitchen at the back, 
and a narrow passage. By throwing these 
three into one he could at any time have, for 
the same cost, one tolerably comfortable and 
healthy room. R. BARRY PARKER, 


ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


EssSEX ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The Essex 
Archzeological Society recently visited Takeley, 
Great Canfield, and Hatfield Broad Oak. The 
meeting place was Takeley railway station. 
Mr. G. Alan Lowndes, President, acted as con- 
ductor, and described Takeley Church, which 


is of the Perpendicular period. On the north} 


side of the nave were pointed out the original 
oak benches and pulpit. A Jacobean or Eliza- 
bethan wardrobe in the vestry, used for surplices, 


gave rise to some discussion as to its origina! | 
u +|formerly belonged to 


use in the church. Leaving Takeley, the party 
proceeded to Great Canfield, where a long stay 
was made. The Vicar, the Rev. G. M. Wilson, 
read a paper written by Mr. J. G. Waller, on 
the inscription and symbols found on the pillars 
of the church porch. On the capitals otf the 
pillars were pointed out some designs of sym- 
bolic ornamentation, while on the left jamb 





was shown and explained an Oriental legend 
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the chancel the Rev. G. 
1M. Wilson read an article by Mr. Waller on 
| the fresco paintings under the east window, 
which, after being whitewashed over and lost 
lsight of for :centuries, were accidentally dis- 
covered in 1876, when the church was restored. 
| The late Bishop of Colchester was the authority 
| for establishing the fact that the church was 
| originally dedicated to the Virgin Mary, as 
shown by these paintings. The chancel arch 
was said to be Scandinavian, and in it 
lwere seen some very ancient carvings, which 
lead to the supposition that the stonework 
some other structure. 
Canfield Mount was next visited, and on the 
ltop of this earthwork Mr. G. F. Beaumont, 
| F.S.A., the hon. secretary, read a paper by Mr. 
|. A. Downman, on this and similar mounts in 
the county. The next move was to Barrington 
| Hall, Hattield Broad Oak, the residence of the 
President. Mr. Lowndes welcomed the guests 
lto his home, and, in the drawing-room, read a 


| of great antiquity. In 
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Sketches from some of the Fubilee Presents at the Imperial Institute. 


a, room in a house we (Messrs. Parker & 
‘Nwin) are building on a hill overlooking that 
picturesque Shropshire village. 

The living-room is, on the whole, a fairly 
good illustration of the principles which I have 
always advocated, viz., that architects should 
make use of the decorative properties inherent 
in the things necessary to the room and its con- 
structional features. Make the necessary and 
aie things beautiful, instead of introducing 

ings for effect only, which are not useful or 
necessary, 

, itis unnecessary to say anything about the 
: Artisan’s Room ” beyond that it is another illus- 
ration of the above principles. The ordinary 
artions s house has a little front parlour, which 
ne very occasionally uses, from the most con- 
ee motives ; a little kitchen at the back, 
ba a narrow passage. By throwing these 
prec into one he could at any time have, for 
pe say cost, one tolerably comfortable and 
calthy room. R. BARRY PARKER, 








ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Essex ARCH OLOGICAL SocieTY.—The Essex 
Archzeological Society recently visited Takeley, 
Great Canfield, and Hatfield Broad Oak. The 
meeting place was Takeley railway station. 
Mr. G. Alan Lowndes, President, acted as con- 
ductor, and described Takeley Church, which 
is of the Perpendicular period. On the north 
side of the nave were pointed out the original 
oak benches and pulpit. A Jacobean or Eliza- 
bethan wardrobe in the vestry, used for surplices, 
gave rise to some discussion as to its original 
use in the church. Leaving Takeley, the party 
proceeded to Great Canfield, where a long stay 
was made. The Vicar, the Rev. G. M. Wilson, 
read a paper written by Mr. J. G. Waller, on 
the inscription and symbols found on the pillars 
of the church porch. On the capitals of the 

illars were pointed out some designs of sym- 
patie ornamentation, while on the left jamb 
was shown and explained an Oriental legend 


of great antiquity. In the chancel the Rev. G. 
M. Wilson read an article by Mr. Waller on 
the fresco paintings under the east window, 
which, after being whitewashed over and lost 
sight of for icenturies, were accidentally dis- 
covered in 1876, when the church was restored. 
The late Bishop of Colchester was the authority 
for establishing the fact that the church was 
originally dedicated to the Virgin Mary, as 
shown by these paintings. The chancel arch 
was said to be Scandinavian, and in it 
were seen some very ancient carvings, which 
lead to the supposition that the stonework 
formerly belonged to some other’ structure. 
Canfield Mount was next visited, and on the 
top of this earthwork Mr. G. F. Beaumont, 
K.S.A., the hon. secretary, read a paper by Mr. 
E. A. Downman, on this and similar mounts in 
the county. The next move was to Barrington 
Hall, Hattield Broad Oak, the residence of the 
President. . Mr. Lowndes welcomed the guests 





to his home, and, in the drawing-room, read a 
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paper dealing with the history of Hatfield 
Broad Oak and its manors. A walk across the 
park brought the visitors to Hatfield Church, 
where they were met by the Vicar, the Rev. 
F. W. Galpin. The Vicar, who has recently 
by excavation discovered the exact site and 
proportions of the old conventual church and 
monastic buildings, adjoining the present 
church, read a paper on the subject, and illus- 
trated the ground plan of the ancient structures 
on a blackboard.—Essex County Chronicle. 
+—~<>—+- 
COMPETITIONS. 

PoutcE BuILpINGs, BLAENAU  FESTINIOG, 
NORTH WALEs.—In an open competition for 
the new County Police Buildings, the design 
of Mr, T. Taliesin Rees, A.R.I-B.A, has been 
selected. The accommodation -had to include 
charge room, cells, magistrates’ room, court 
room, solicitors’ room, witnesses’ room, super- 
intendent's office, &c., together with residence 
for inspector. There were eighteen sets of 
plans sent in. 

WOLVERHAMPTON NEW FREE LIBRARY.— 
The Wolverhampton Jubilee Committee have 
appointed Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., assessor 
in the competition for the new free library, 
which it is proposed to erect at a cost of 
10,000/., as a memorial of the Diamond 
— The time for the preparation of plans 

been extended till February 14, 1898. The 
competition will be confined to twelve selected 
architects, and a premium of 100 guineas is 
offered for the design considered by the com- 
mittee first in order of merit, and a further 
remium of 50 guineas for the second best. 
he Corporation do not bind themselves to 
carry out the work proposed by any of the 
plans. The chief materials to be used in the 
shell of the building are to be brick and terra- 
cotta, 








~~~ 

THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday in the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, Dr. Collins, Chairman, pre- 
siding. 

Loans.—QOn th® recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Battersea Vestry 720/., for painting and decorat- 
ing works at the Vestry Hall and offices ; the 
Wandsworth and Clapham Union 10,000/., for 
alterations\to the laundry of the Infirmary ; 
and the Shoreditch Vestry 14,000/., towards 
defraying the cost of the erection of baths and 
washhouses. 


The Works Department—Mr. White asked 
when the statement of works completed by the 
Works Department up to September 30 last was 
likely to be before the Council. 

Lord Welby replied that the Finance Com- 
mittee were doing their utmost to get the state- 
ment ready in December. 


The Superintending Architect—The General 
Purposes Committee reported as follows, 
the recommendation being agreed to :— 

“The Council, on December 8, 1896, passed, 
in connexion with the standing order as to the 
retirement of officials at the age of 65 years, the 
following resolution, viz :-—‘ That as the retirement 
of Mr. T. Blashill would cause inconvenience to the 
public service, he do continue to hold his appoint- 
ment for another year.’ The year being about to 
expire we have again had the matter beforeus. We 
reported last year that there were many matters 
under the consideration of the Council upon which 
it was desirable for the Council to have the 
advantage of Mr. Blashill’s advice and assistance. 
We are still of opinion that the retirement of Mr. 
Blashill would be a serious inconvenience and toss 
to the public service, and that therefore his services 
should be retained for another year. Mr. Blashill is 
enjoying good health, and is willing to place his 
services at the disposal of the Council for another 
year. We recommend—That as the retirement of 
Mr. T. Biashill would cause inconvenience to the 
public service, he do continue to hold his appoint- 
ment for another year as from December 8 next.” 


Street Improvements.—On the recommenda- 
tion of the Improvements Committee, the 
Council sanctioned an expenditure of 207,400/. 
for the carrying out of the Long-lane and Tabard- 
street, Southwark, improvement, for which the 
sanction of Parliament has already been ob- 
tained. The scheme provides for the widening 
of Long-lane and the continuation of Tabard- 
street, through St. George’s Churchyard, into 
Borough High-street. 


Barnum and Bailey's Show.-~The Theatres | Hil 


Committee brought up a report stating that a 
set of amended plans had been submitted for 


Messrs. Barnum & Bailey's show. The —— 
plans, which were rejected by the Council, did 
not provide any proper division between the 
stage and the auditorium, and the arrange- 
ments for the stabling of the horses were not 
satisfactory. The new plans showed an iron 
screen with asbestos on expanded wire to be 
built on both sides of the stage to form the 
wings of the proscenium, and the portion over 
the proscenium opening would be suspended 
from the roof, and would consist of an iron 
frame with a covering of asbestos cloth. A 
movable curtain of the same construction, 
which could be readily raised by machinery 
and lowered by one action of the operator, 
would be provided to the proscenium opening. 
Increased gangway acccommodation was also 
shown. With certain conditions attached (one 
being that the velarium over the auditorium be 
entirely removed), which the promoters were 
willing to comply with, the Committee thought 
the plans might be approved, 

The report was adopted. 

Erection of Store, Laboratory, Office, &c., 
Barking Outfall—-The Main Drainage Com- 
mittee reported as follows, the recommendation 
being agreed to :— 


“On October 12 the Council referred to us six 
tenders for the erection of a new building for stores, 
laboratory, offices, &c., at the Barking outfall. The 
amounts of the several tenders as corrected accord- 
ing to the priced bills of quantities are as follows :— 
Mr. John Jackson, 2,o11/. 10s, 8d.; Mr. Edward 
Proctor, 2,144. 6s. 1d.; Mr. H. H. Sherwin, 
2,173/. 158.; Messrs. Munday & Sons, 2,318/. gs. 2d.; 
Mr. George Sharpe, 2,362/. 128. 5d.; Messrs. 
Thomas & Edge, 2,490/. 12s. This work was 
originally referred to the Works Department for 
execution at the amount of the Engineer's estimate, 
which is 1,800/., but the Works Committee having 
reported that they were not satisfied with the 
sufficiency of the estimate, tenders were subse- 
quently invited. We may remind the Council that 
the estimate first submitted in respect of the work, 
without including the cost of supervision and inci- 
dental expenses, was 1,500/. This figure was, how- 
ever, stated at the time to be given as an approxi- 
mate estimate only for the purpose of complying 
with the standing order before bills of quantities 
had been taken out, and before it had been decided 
whether the work should be advertised or 
not. Since that time there has, moreover, 
been an increase in wages and in the prices 
of materials. It will be seen that the amount of the 
lowest tender as corrected is 211/. 108. 8d. more than 
the Engineer's estimate, or 11°75 per cent. The 
Council has already passed votes for 1,825/. in respect 
of the work, and we have therefore submitted a sup- 
plemental estimate of 3101. to the Finance Committee 
to cover the cost of erection and supervision. Mr. 
Jackson, the lowest tenderer, has carried out 
work for the Council satisfactorily, and we therefore 
recommend that the supplemental estimate of 310l. 
submitted by the Finance Committee be approved, 
that the tender of Mr. John Jackson, of Plaistow, 
amounting to 2,0r1/. 10s, 8d. tor the erection of a 
building for stores, laboratory, offices, &c.. at the 
Barking outfall, be accepted, and that the solicitor 
be instructed to prepare the contract.” 


Prizes for Building Designs —The report of 
the Technical Education Board contained the 
following paragraph :—“ The Board acknow- 
ledges with thanks the offer of Mr. T. W. L. 
Emden, a member of the Council, of a prize 
of 5/. to be awarded next May for the design 
of a building or important part of a building 
by a student of architecture attending a school 
assisted by the Board.” 

The Works Department.—The Earl of Hard- 
wicke gave notice of the following motion :— 
“ That the Finance Committee be requested to 
furnish to the Council before the first meeting 
in the month of December, the estimated and 
actual cost of all works completed prior to 
September 25, together with a return of works 
refused by the Works Department, for which 
tenders were afterwards received from contrac- 
tors, in continuation of the return presented on 
May 11 of this year.” 

After disposing of other business, the Council 
adjourned. 





+~—+ 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 


THE Medals and Premiums of this Institution 
awarded for the session 1896-97 will be pre- 
sented on the 2nd prox., at the opening meeting 
of the new session. 

The Howard Quinquennial Prize, of the 
value of fifty guineas, has been awarded to Mr. 

ilary , in recognition of his work 
on the Metallurgy of Iron. 

For original papers read and discussed at 





the fitting up of Olympia for the purposes of’ 


the ordinary meetings, the following is the list 


of awards :—A Telford Medal sa 
Premium to Mr. Herbert Alfred plan 
his paper on “The Mond Gas-Producer Pl = 
and its Appli elie | George Siashaaens 
Medal Premium to Mr Geen 
Edward Wilson Cruttwell,* for his description 
of “The Tower Bridge : Superstructure.” A 
Telford Medal and a Telford Premium t 
A O 
Colonel John Pennycuick, C.S.1., RE. for his 
account of “The Diversion of the Periyar ” 
Watt Medals and Telford Premiums to Messrs 
David Hay and Maurice Fitzmaurice, for thei: 
joint paper on “The Blackwall Tunnel.” 4 
elford Medal and a Telford Premium to Mr 
Edward Clapp Shankland, for his paper on 
“ Steel Skeleton Construction in Chicago.” 4 
Telford Premium to Mr. Hay Frederick Donald. 
son, for his paper “ Cold Storage at the London 
and India .” ATelford Premium to Mr 
William Ripper, for his paper on “ Superheated. 
Steam Engine Trials.” A Telford Premium to 
Mr. Henry Willock Ravenshaw, for his paper 
on “Electric Lifts and Cranes.” Telford Pre. 
miums to Messrs. John Edward Worth and 
William Santo Crimp,* for their joint paper on 
“ The Main Drainage of London.” A Telford 
Premium to Mr. Samuel George Homfray, for 
his description of “The Machinery of the 
Tower Bridge.” 

The following is the award for papers 
printed in Section II. of the Proceedings for 
the Session 1896-97 :-—A Telford Medal and a 
Telford Premium to Mr. Thomas Holgate, for 
his _ on “The Enrichment of Coal-Gas.” 
A tel ord Medal and a Telford Premium to 
Mr. ‘Dugald jDrummond,*® for his “ Investiga- 
tion into the Use of Progressive High Pressures 
in Non-compound Locomotive |Engines.” A 
George Stephenson Medal and a Telford Pre- 
mium to Professor William Cawthorne Unwin,+ 
for his paper on “A New Indentation Test for 
Determining the Hardness of Metals.” A 
Telford Premium to Major Smith S. Leach, 
Corps of Engineers United States Army, for 
his paper “Inland Navigation in the United 
States."”. A Telford Premium to Mr. Othniel 
Foster Nichols, for his paper on “ The Brooklyn 
Elevated Railway.” <A Telford Premium to 
Mr. James Ramsay, for his description of “ The 
Mushkaf-Bolan Railway, Baluchistan, India.” 
A Telford Premium to Mr. Harold Duke 
Smith, for his paper “ Transverse Strength oi 
Large Beams of Yellow-Pine Timber.” 

For papers read before meetings of students: 
—The James Forrest Medal and a Miller Prize 
to Mr. Alexander Hope Jameson, for his paper 
on “The Strength of Materials,” read before 
the Manchester Association of Students ; the 
James Prescott Joule Medal and a Miller Prize 
to Mr. Harold Wood Barker, for his paper on 
“ Cooling Reservoirs for Condensing Engines, 
read atthe Institution. Miller Prizes have been | 
awarded to the following, for papers read at the 
Institution -—Mr. Walter Beer,} for his paper 
on “ The Monier System of Construction ;” Mr. | 
Henry Francis Brand, for his paper on “ The 
Inverness Section of the Inverness and Avie 
more Railway ;" Mr. Harold Berridge, for his 
paper on “ Poole Harbour ;” Mr. John Willian | 
Kitchin, for his paper “ Wells and Well Sink- 
ing ;” and, for papers read before Local | 
Associations of Students :—Mr, Charles Henry | 
Godfrey (Manchester), for his paper “Effect 
of Frost on Portland Cement ;” Mr. Ro 
Halley Garvie (Manchester), for his account of 
the “ Reconstruction of Latchford Lock Gates ; 
Mr. Thomas Carter (Newcastle), for his papet We 
the “ Theory of Two-Pole Continuous-Currer, 

amo ;” and to Mr. Francis William Richar’ 
Hurt (Leeds), for his paper on “ Superheaters. 


SUE see cet S| 


CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


At a special general meeting of the donors 
and Bo er ge this Institution, held 7 - 
offices of the Institution, 21, New - a 
street, Blackfriars, E.C., on the 26t 4“ 
a resolution was passed increasing 
annual pensions to males from 2 F 
and the pensions to widows from 20l. 
and at the same time extending the a.10 | 
income (apart from the pension), ig? ald 
35/. per annum in both cases. Mr. pan gr 
bain the President, occupied the chair, ly 
the close of the proceedings was warm 
thanked for his services. 


BUILDERS’ 
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* one ived Telford Premiums. 
+ Has, previously “Tecelved Telford Preniums 
Telford and Watt Medals. 





t Has previously received a Miller Prize. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


At the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the Building Act Com- 
mittee brought up the following list of appli- 
cations under the 1894 Building Act. Those 
applications to which consent was given were 
granted on certain conditions* :— 


Lines of Frontage. 


Woolwich.—Houses west side of Plum-lane, north- 
ward of Genesta-road, Plumstead (Mr. H. H. Church 
on behalf of Mr. J. R. Jolly).—Granted. 

Fulham.—Three houses east side of Burlington- 
road, New King’s-road (Mr. J. Palmer).—Granted. 

Bethnal Green, North-east.—Infirmary east side of 
Cambridge-road, between Nos. 214 and 216 (Messrs. 
Giles, Gough, and Trollope, on behalf of guardians 
of poor of Bethnal Green).—Granted. 

Finsbury, East.—-One-story shops upon forecourts 
of Nos. 241, 243, 245. and 247, City-road, St. Luke's 
(Messrs. Barnes-Williams, Ford, & Griffin, for 
Messrs. Betts & Co., Limited).—Granted. 

Hackney, North.—Oriel window at first and second 
floor levels in front of the Bull Inn, High-street, 
Kingsland (Mr. H. M..Wakley, for Mr. R. Chattey). 
—Granted. 

Hackney, North.—One-story surgery at rear of 
No. 183, Evering-road, Stoke Newington, to abut 
upon Brooke-road (Mr. G. E. Withers, for Dr. G. A. 
Raverty, and executors of Mr. E. Withers, deceased). 
—Amended block-plan, and also the ground-plan of 
the surgery on the drawing showing the sections 
and elevation respectively, submitted with the said 
application, not approved. 

Hampstead.—Two two-story bay windows to a 
proposed house south side of Lyndhurst-road, corner 
of Lyndhurst-gardens (Mr. H. Field, for Messrs. R. 
Scott and R. Rea).—Granted. ! 

Hampstead.—Open glass and iron porch in front of 
No. 45, Compayne-gardens, Finchley-road (Messrs. 
Maple & Co., for Mr. C. Haynes).—Granted. 

Southwark, West.—Two-story bay windows in front 
of Nos. 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, and 25, Havles-street, St. 
George’s-road (Messrs. Waring & Nicholson, for 
Trustees of Hayle’s Charity).—Granted. 

Wandsworth.—House east side of Garratt-lane, 
to flank upon Franche court-road (Messrs. J. Garrett 
& Son, for Mr. W. Loat).—Granted. 

St. Pancras, West.t—One-story shop upon part of 
forecourt of No, 78, Hampstead-road (Mr. R. Parry, 
for Mr. T. Sandilands).—Refused. A proposal to 
bring forward the main building 6 ft., and to give 
up to the public the land in front thereof, would be 
considered, 

Marylebone, West.—Rebuilding of Pontefract Castle 
public-house, No. 48, Chapel-street Marylebone-road, 
to abut also upon Marylebone-road (Mr. T. Wilson, 
for Mr. W. Holman).—Refused. 

Bermondsey.—One-story bay window at the first- 
floor level, in front of No. 69, Abbey-street (Mr. J. 
Welsh, for Mr, A. Johnson).—Refused. 

Hackney, North.t—Glass and iron shelters, and a 
concrete and iron balcony at entrances to Alexandra 
Theatre, in Stoke Newington-road and Wiesbaden- 
road (Mr. F. Matcham).—Refused. 

Hammersmith.—That Mr. J. Shewan be informed 
that the Council is not prepared to accede to his 
request for the Council's licence in respect of a 
structure unlawfully set up at the rear of No. 243, 
Uxbridge-road, and abutting upon Askew-road. 
That the Solicitor do continue the proceedings to 
obtain the removal of the structure. 

Hoxton.—Inclosed wood and iron footbridge over 
Anning-street, Shoreditch, to connect Messrs. Clark, 
Hunt, & Co,’s premises (Mr. W. G. Scott).—Refused. 

_ Lewisham.+—Houses with one-story shops on east 
side of High-street, and houses in George-lane (Mr. 
E. H. Selby, for Mr. J. Aird, M.P.).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Overhanging glass 
and iron porch or hood at the entrance to No. 7, 
Great Stanhope-street (Mr. C. E. Sayer).—Refused. 

Stepney.t—Glass and iron illuminated facia above 
cornice of shops at Nos. 266, 268, and 270, Mile End- 
road, Mile End Old Town, and projecting over the 
public way (Mr, I. Cohen).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 

Walworth.— Buildings on north and south sides of 

& passage-way leading from Sayer-street to Lion- 
street (Mr. J. W. Brooker, for Mr. Rodgers).— 
Granted. 
_ Poplar.—Dwelling-houses for persons of the work- 
ing-class, west side of Ann-street (Messrs. Davis & 
Emanuel, for the East End Dwellings Company, 
Limited.—Granted. 

Kensington, South+—Bay window, oriels, and 
balconies to three residential studios on south-west 
side of Yeoman’s-row, Brompton-road (Mr. W. 
Barber, for Messrs. Lovering, McCallum, and 
Vaughan).—Granted. 

Limehouse.—Warehouse on the site of Nos. 66, 68, 
and 70, High-street, Wapping (Mr. C. Dunch, for 
Messrs. H. A. Litchfield).—Granted. 

Camberwell, North.t—Parish room, Thompson’'s- 
avenue, Avenue-road (Co-operative Builders, Limited, 
for the Rev. C. E. Brooke).—Granted. 

Kennington.t+—Temporary wood and iron mission 
hall on land adjoining St. Anne's Church, Miles- 





* Names of applicants are given in brackets, Buildings 
are new erections unless otherwise stated, 


THE BUILDER. 








street, South Lambeth-road, with the forecourt wall 
or boundary at less than the prescribed distance 
from centre of road (Mr. J. A. J. Woodward, for 
the Rev. W. A. Morris).—Refused. 


Open Space about Buildings. 


Deptford.—Corrugated iron roof over yard at rear 
of No. 64, New Cross-road (Mr. A. Blackford, for 
Messrs. Josephs Brothers).—Granted. 
Hampstead.—Rebuilding of No. 48, Heath-street 
(Mr. P. W. Talbot, for Mr. E. R. Hodges).— Refused. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


Holborn.—Certain deviations from the plan certi- 
fied by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 of 
the London Building Act, 1894, so far as relates to 
the proposed rebuilding of the Wheatsheaf Tavern, 
Hand-court (Mr. H. M. Wakley, for Messrs. Porter 
Brothers).—Granted. : 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Hackney, South.—Stable, with workshop over, on 
land adjoining No. 14, Gainsborough-square, Hack- 
ney Wick, with open space at rear of new building 
(Mr. W. B. Ellis, for Mr. A. D. Thornton).—Granted. 

St. George, Hanover-square-—That the consent be 
given, under Section 13 of the London Building Act, 
1894, to the erection of a two-story addition at the 
rear of No. 20, South Molton-street, to abut upon 
South Molton-lane, and that the sanction be given 
to such deviations from the plan, certified by the 
District Surveyor, under Section 43 of the Act, of 
the space previously occupied by buildings on the 
site, as will permit of the erection of the said two- 
story addition upon the site (Mr. F. Corbett, for Mr. 
W. E. Wright). 

Line of Fronts and Width of Way. 

Rotherhithe.—Rebuilding of Nos. 77 and 79, Jamaica- 
road (being the Crown and Anchor tavern and a 
house and shop adjoining), to abut also upon New 
Church-street (Mr. C, H. Flack, for Mr. B. P. Lucas. 
—Granted. 


Line of Fronts, Width of Way, and Space at 
Rear. 

Stepney.— Rebuilding of a foreman’s dwelling-house 
in the cooperage on south side of Raven-row, to abut 
also upon Russell-street, Whitechapel-road (Mr. R. 
Spence (Messrs. Mann, Crossman, & Paulin).— 
Granted. 

Formation of Streets. 

Fulham.—The formation or laying out of a new 
street, 40 ft. wide, for carriage trathc, in continuation 
of Fulham Park-gardens, widening of portions of 
New King’s-road, Burlington-road and Rigault-road, 
and abandonment of formation of Malvolio-road 
(Mr. R. Groom, for Mr. J. Nicholls). That the name 
Fulham Park-gardens (in continuation) be approved 
for the new street.—Granted. : 

Lewisham.—Formation or laying out of a new 
street, 40 ft. wide, for carriage traffic, to lead out 
of north side of Ringstead-road, Catford (Mr. A. 
Blake). That the name Cudham-street be approved 
for the new street.—Granted. 

Wandsworth.—Formation or laying out of a new 
street, 40 ft, wide, for carriage traffic between north- 
west angle of Guelph-street, Garratt-lane, and the 
river Wandle (Messrs. Guillaume & Sons, for Mr. 
W. F. Palmer). That the name Guelph-street (in 
continuation) be approved for the new street.— 
Granted. ; 

St. Pancras, North—Formation or laying out for 
carriage traffic of a new street, varying from 4o ft. 
to 50 ft. in width, to lead out of Highgate-road 
(Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs, for Mr. A. W. Armstrong). 
— Refused. 

Dulwich.—The formation or laying out for carriage 
traffic of a new street, 36ft. wide, to lead out of the 
east side of Beauval-road, Lordship-lane (Mr. F. 
Spark, for Mr. R. P. Tebb).—Refused. 

Cubical Extent. 

Deptford.—Extension of a workshop at Hatcham 
Ironworks, No. 43, Pomeroy-street, Hatcham, such 
workshop with the proposed extension to exceed in 
extent 250,000. cubic feet but not 450,000 cubic feet, 
and to be used only for the manufacture, &c., of 
engines and boilers for the Royal Navy and mer- 
cantile marine, (Mr. E. Flint, for the General Engine 
and Boiler Company, Limited.—Granted. 


Separation of Buildings. 

City of London.—Certain alterations to the Five 
Bells public-house, No. 21, Moorfields (Mr. A. Tosh, 
for Mr. T. A. Sharpe). 

Recommendations marked + are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities, 


— 
oe 


BUSINESS PREMISES, NEWCASTLE —New premises 
for Mr. J. Cooper have just been erected in West- 
gate-road, Newcastle. The building has a frontage 
of 200 ft. in Westgate-road, and overlooks the rail- 
way. Itis of red brick, with an ornamental stone 
front at the main entrance. The architect of the 
building was Mr. Dawson, Messrs. J. & W. Lowrey 
were the contractors, and Mr. C. Dixon acted as 
clerk of the works. Mr. Hindson, of Gateshead, 
was the contractor for the iron roof, and Messrs. 
Swinney & Stewart, of Newcastle, contracted for 








the iron girders and stable fittings. 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THe BUILDER. 


CLASSIFYING BUILDERS’ WORK. 

SiR,—On Friday evening, November 5, at 
7-30 p.m., I have promised to bring forward, at the 
Architectural Association, a proposal for classifying 
builders’ work. The intention is to assist architects, 
contractors, and the public, by defining, say, three 
classes of work—A (fair) ; B (good); and C (best) ; 
and to urge all engaged in building to refer to these 
accepted classes in obtaining tenders, making bar- 
gains and contracts, and in carrying out works, so 
that some wide disparities in prices and some dis- 
putes may be avoided. The following are the 
headings to the paper which is-to introduce the 
subject: “Gradations in Quality of Builders’ 
Work ;” “Competition Tenders ;” “ Disparities in 
Tenders ;" “Classes A, B, and C described;” 
“Objections ;” “Contractors may keep to the 
Wrong End of the Class ;" “ Meagre Specifications 
not Satisfactory, &c. ;” *‘ Classification Useful for 
Work Done in a Hurry ;” “ As Record of Intentions 
when (Contract was entered into;” “Not a 
Panacea, but a Practical Proposal which should be 
Generally Accepted.” I hope those interested in the 
matter will make a point of attending the meeting 
on November 5. S. FLINT CLARKSON, 





TOTTENHAM SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 


Sir,—Herewith I enclose copies of the conditions 
of the above competition, the letter just received 
from the Clerk to the Board, and my reply thereto. 
I offer no comment, but would like to ask if no 
action can be taken to compel the Board to decide 
the competition according to the written and im- 
plied terms of the conditions ; perhaps other com- 
petitors will offer suggestions. 

CHARLES V. JOHNSON. 

*,* The letter from the Clerk of the Board in- 
forms the competitors that the Board arrived at an 
ultimate decision not to accept any one of the plans 
sent in, and to return those received to the various 
competitors, and to have a fresh competition ; and 
concludes, “on hearing from you I shail be happy to 
send you a fresh set of conditions” (!) Nota word 
is said about the reasons for this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. In the conditions, which are very loosely 
drawn up and give very vague information, there is 
no statement that the Board do not bind themselves 
to accept any design ; and in that case it appears to 
us they are bound to select plans and employ the 
architect, or otherwise they have entirely broken 
faith with the competitors. —ED. 





CARVERS’ AND CARPENTERS' 
WORKSHOPS. 


$1R,—May I ask your various readers whether they 
can give me any advice in the following matter ?— 
Wanted to erect workshops for (1) Carvers, and (2) 
Carpenters and joiners, on the most modern prin- 
ciples as to light and dimensions, &c. Can any 
of your readers refer me to an example erected 
recently, or do they know of any book published on 
this subject ? ; PROVINCIAL ARCHITECT. 


a 
ST 


The Student's Column, 


QUANTITIES AND QUANTITY-TAKING. 
CHAPTER XV.—MODES OF MEASUREMENT. 
Glaziers’, Painters’, and Paperhangers’ Work. 

= LAZIERS’ WORK.—In measuring glass 

it should be borne in mind that all 

—— parts of an inch are reckoned the full 

inch. It is especially necessary to note this in 

the case of sashes or casements divided into 

very small squares, as the difference then is 

considerable in proportion to the total quantity 
slass. 

© coal den per foot superficial —State weight 

per foot superficial and also the quality, and 

keep squares not exceeding 2 it. superficial, as 
in “small squares,” and square above this size 
in|variations of \2 ft., e.g., “ not exceeding 4 ft. 
superficial,” or © ft., &c., as the case may be. 

In the event of a large number of squares 

under 1 ft. superficial, it is as well to keep 

these separate. Keep glass “cut to shapes 
separate, measuring the extreme sizes of 
squares, and if edges circular cut, described as 

“circular cut one edge,” “two edges,” or 

otherwise, as the case may be. 

Very small squares of glass cut to shape are 

better numbered. 

Take bending glass separate at per foot 

superficial, stating the size of square and the 

radius of the bent portion. _ 

Ground Sheet Glass, per foot superficial — 

Measure as described for clear sheet glass. 
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Describe the edges to be sized before glazing. 
This prevents the oil from the putty spreading 
over the surface. 

Fluted Sheet Glass, per foot superficial—State 
weight per foot superficial and describe width 
of flutes, whether “wide,” “medium,” or 
“narrow pattern ;” otherwise measure as 
described for sheet glass. 

Coloured Sheet Glass, per foot superficial — 
Measured as described for clear sheet glass, 
stating the colour. The latter is important, as 
there is a great variation in the prices of the 
various colours. 

Muranese Glass, per foot superficial—State 
pattern (if possible) and the colour ; otherwise 
measure as ‘described for sheet glass. 


Hartley's, and other Rough Glass, per foot 
superficial.—State thickness, and if “ Hartley's 


rolled” the description of ribbing if anything 
out of the ordinary, as “ fluted rolled,” describ- 
ing whether “large,” or “small” pattern, or 
“ diamond rolled,” with similar distinctions. * 

Glass in long lengths in skylights should be 
kept separate, giving the lengths of the 
squares. 

If no thickness is specified for rough glass 
itis generally accepted that the ordinary thick- 
ness (4 in.) is what is required. 

Cathedral Glass, per foot superficial_—Give full 
description and the colour ; otherwise measure, 
as described for sheet glass. 

Polished Plate Glass, per foot superficial — 
Measure as described for sheet glass, with the 
exception that plate glass is billed in variations 
of 1 ft. ina square up to 1oft. superficial, and 
above this at 2 ft. 

Note.—Plate glass is about '¢ in. in thickness, 
but if any special thickness is described an 
extra price will be charged, even if less than 


4 in. 

The edges of plate glass should be described 
to be blacked to prevent the unsightly cut edge 
showing. 

Silvered Glass, per foot superficial—Measure 
as described for plate glass. As glass for 
silvering requires to be of specially selected 
quality, it is well to include the silvering with 
the glass. If, however, the silvering is 
measured separately, the glass must be de- 
scribed as “ silvering quality.” 

Embossing, &c.—The ornamentation of glass 
varies so considerably in character that this is 
usually billed at a p.c. sum either at fer foot 
superficial or a lump sum as provision. 

Bevelling Edges of Glass, per foot run, stating 
the width, and keeping circular work separate 
from the remainder. 

Note.—Glass in door panels is usually bedded 
in chamois leather or indiarubber strips ; include 
this with the description. ~ 

Lead Lights, per foot superficial —If ordinary 
sheet or cathedral glass in plain squares, 
describe the glass, the width of the lead cames, 
and the sizes and shapes of the squares, and 
whether with border, keeping portion in cir- 
cular or shaped heads separate. 

If lead glazing is in any degree elaborate a 
p.c. per foot should be specified. In this case 
ascertain whether the price includes for saddle- 

ars. 

State whether lead glazing is fixed in deal 
sashes, iron casements, or grooves in stone or 
brickwork. 

It is generally accepted that any square 
containing less than 1 ft. superficial shall be 
counted as a foot, whilst some makers claim 
for any lights under 1 ft. in width (whatever 
their length) shall be measured as a foot. It is 
advisable to state in the heading how the lights 
are measured. . 

If a p.c. price is stated for lead lights, an item 
should appear in the bill stating that the con- 
tractor is to supply all dimensions, templates, 
paper patterns, &c. 

Painters’ Work.—Distenipering. 

Walls and Ceilings, per yard superficial — 
State if in more than one tint, and if colours of 
any special manufacture. Keep walls and 
ceilings separate. Measure dividing lines, 
borders, &c., at per yard run, stating the width, 
uumbering any ornamental corners, &c. 

Cornices, per, yard run, stating the girt of 
cornice and number of tints, and if enriched, 
and if enrichment picked out, mention this 
aiso, 


Painting lronwork. 


(urders, Stancheons, &c., per yard superficial, 
—Stating the number of coats before and alter 
hxing, the latter frequently having to be done 
otf ladders. This will apply generally to paint- 
ing on ironwork. 

Pavement Lights and Gratings, per yard super- 
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ficial.—Stating if one or both sides measured, 
‘and measure accordingly. In the case of grat- 
ings it is advisable to mention, including edges, 
as the edges form such a large proportion of 
the whole. 

Railings.—If plain bar, measure at per foot 
run as “on bar,” but if ornamental at per yard 
superficial, stating if one or bot sides 
measured, and measure accordingly. 

The following items are billed at per foot run. 
Bolts and straps, eaves gutters (including 
brackets, if any) ; rain pipes (adding the lengths 
of shoes, swan-necks, &c.), crestings (stating the 
height), and any narrow running items, such 
as ventilating gratings, &c. : 

The following items should be billed as 
Numbers :—Rain-water heads, hinges (in pairs, 


‘and stating length and description), small 


gratings (stating if one or both sides), brackets, 
chimney-pieces, and all small items. 


Painting Woodwork. 


In describing painting to woodwork make it 
distinctly understood whether the priming is 
intended to be counted as a coat or not. It is 
advisable to describe the work as “knot stop, 
prime and paint in addition oils,” which 
leaves no doubt as to the intention. Some 
architects specify a different colour for each 
coat, to enable the number of coats to be 
counted. 

Woodwork generally, per yard superficial for 
work over 12in. wide.—To save the trouble of 
measuring the edges, one-eighth is usually 
added to the quantity to cover this and also for 
panelling. This will be found in most cases 
sufficient, but in the case of very small or 
elaborately moulded panels will not be found 
so. The surveyor must, \therefore, judge for 
himself as to this, and add accordingly. 

Door Frames,—These are usually measured in 
with the linings and architraves, but, if as is 
sometimes the case, the frame is treated 
differently on one side to the other, it should 
be measured separately at per foot run each side 
and described as “ one side.” 

Skirtings, per foot run.—lf more than 12 in. 
high, state the height and whether double- 
faced. 

Rails, per foot ruu, generally to work under 
6 in. girt. 

Wall Strings, per foot run, as described to 
skirtings. 

Outer Strings, per foot run.—State if “ cut” or 
“close.” If the latter, state that it is for “ both 
sides.” 

Balusters, per foot run.—-State if “ square” or 
“ turned.” 

Newels, per foot run.—As last described, but 
giving the size. 

Skylight Rail, per foot run, measuring both 
sides and stating that itis for “ one side.” 

Skylight Bar, per foot run, as last described. 

Squares, number at per dozen.—Take both 
sides, thus one square counts as two. If over 
2 ft. superficial, describe as “ large,” and if over 
4 ft. as “ extra large.” 

Window Frames, number.—Take both sides. 
If over 24 ft. superficial, describe as “large,” 
and if over 36 ft. as “extra large.” If with 
mullions and transome, describe the number of 
lights. 

Casement Edges, number these regardless 
of size. 

Number also small items, such as brackets 
and similar items where measurement does 
not represent the quantity of work, also 
dressers. In the latter case describe as, 
“ Dresser as described on page _ of Bill.” 

General Note.—lf the work is to be finished 
in more than one tint, state the number. Pick- 
ing out members of mouldings should, however, 
be measured separately at fer yard run. 

Painting on carving and dentil courses should 
be measured as an “extra,” at per foot super- 
ficial, per foot run, or number, as the case may 
require. 

If work to be “ flatted,” describe this. 

Staining and Varnishing—Measure as de- 
scribed for painting, stating the number of 
coats of size, stain, and varnish, and also the 
description of the stain and varnish, with the 
colour of the former, and if the work is finished 
in more than one tint. 

Varnishing over Paint—Measure as described 
for painting, giving a description of the varnish 
and the number of coats. 

Graining and Marbling—Measure as de- 
scribed for painting, describing the wood or 
marble imitated. 

Polishing, per foot superficial generally. As 


this is a somewhat expensive item, it must be’ 
‘ carefully measured, including all edges, grits of 
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mouldings, &c. Measure at fer foot r 
“extra” carved enrichments zed dean “oon 
Measure also at per foot run handrails, giving 
the size, if large, and including both the item 
for papering and tying up with string for pro- 
Paperh Work 

aperhangers’ Work.—Wall papers a 
the baat at per piece at a p.c. or Semen se 
as the case may be. They are usually measured 
at the same time as the plastering. English 
papers are nominally 12 yds. long and 21 in 
wide, which equals 63 ft. superficial, but as 
they cut to waste it is usual to allow one piece 
in seven for this ; and so, to arrive at the number 
of pieces, the number of superficial feet i, 
divided by fifty-four. This allowance, whilst 
being sufficient for ordinary small patterns 
will not be so for large ones. The surveyor 
must therefore use his judgment in this, as he 
will have to in a good many points that wil! 
come under his notice. Foreign papers vary 
both in width and length, therefore, in measur. 
ing these the surveyor must ascertain what 
the widths and lengths are before reducing the 
superficial area to the number of pieces. He 
will also have to do this in the cases of Japanese 
papers, Lincrusta, Anaglypta, and the numerous 
other wall coverings that are now in use. These 
are sometimes billed at a p.c. price fer yard 
superficial. ‘ 

Paper hung on ceilings should be kept 
separate from those on walls, and so described. 

Friezes and Borders are generally billed at 
fer yard run, in the case of the latter frequently 
at per dozen yards, 

nclude with the description of hanging 
papers, sizing and preparing walls. 

Varnishing on Paper, per yard superficial — 
Stating the number coats of size and 
varnish, and description of varnish. 


—_ 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL SCHOOLS, HORSHAM.—On 
the 23rd inst. the Prince of Wales laid the founda- 
tion stone of the new buildings of Christ's Hospital 
at Stammersham, near Horsham. The cost of ithe 
buildings is estimated between 280,000/. and 300,000/. 
Thearchitects are Messrs. Aston Webb & Ingress Bell, 
and the builders are Messrs. Longley, of Crawley. 
The buildings have been illustrated and described in 
our issues for June 16 and 23, 1894, and November 2, 
1895. 

Mission HALL, PENTONVILLE. — At St. Silas, 
Pentonville, a parochial mission-hall and clergy- 
house are being built from designs by Mr. Wm. 
White (London). The hall is 70 ft. by 28 ft., beside: 
a large recess on one side, with space beneath fcr 
club and class-rooms, gymnasium, &c. The clergy- 
house is to accommodate two curates and a care- 
taker, with one spare room for a guest in the upper 
flour. The curates’ rooms occupy the first and 
second floors, with bath-room, pantry, &c. The 
building is of stock brick with red dressings and 
red-tiled roof. The windows next Penton-street have 
stone mullions. The hall has two large open fire- 
places, two large five-light windows in one gable, 
and six windows in roof, there being no right of 
light at the sides. On either side of the platform isa 
green-room, store-room, &c. The main entrance is 
from Penton-street, the back entrance from Warren- 
street. The total cost for the building is about 
4,0001., and for the site, 1,500/. 

RESTORATION OF BEERCROCOMBE CHURCH, 
SOMERSETSHIRE.—St. James's Church, Beercrocombe, 
Somersetshire, has just been ed, after resto- 
ration, by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. The nave 
roof has been reslated, the slates being laid on 
boarding and felt, and a new ridge provided. 
Internally, the dilapidated plaster has been removed 
from the roof and the chamfered oak ribs and purlins 
repaired, the panels formed by the ribs being tilled 
with oak boarding and plain pieces of oak placed at 
the intersections of the ribs to receive carved bosses 
when such can he provided in the future. The 
external plastering has been removed from the north 
wall of the nave and the stone work pointed. Inside, 
the walls of the tower have also been pointed and 
the constructive stonework brought into view. The 
whole of the flooring has been taken from the nave 
and tower and a bed of concrete laid under the new 
floor, which consists of Maw’s tiles in the tower, 
wood blocks under the seats, and stone in the 
passages, the best of the old stones being used again 
for the latter purpose. The font has been placed in 
the tower, which now forms the baptistry, 42 
existing oak screen dividing it from the nave. A 
projection in the north of the nave, both on the 
inside and outside, seemed to indicate the existence 
of a recessed tomb. During the restoration this 
portion of the wall has been examined, and two 
moulded jamb stones, one member in both being 
enriched with cinqne-foil Tudor roses, brought into 
view. Another stone in situ indicates the springms 
line of the arch which once connected these two 
ee ar asseae ‘axteaual eat 
completi : tive archi 
which fortes the tomb. The older seats have bees 
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on both sides of the nave at its western 
prrgoan gots wainscot oak seats provided for the 
rest of the nave. The pulpit has been lowered and 
freed from paint and placed upon a new oak base. 
The whole of the work has been executed by Mr. 
Alexander Poole, of Ilminster. The restoration has 
been carried out from the plans and a the 
personal supervision of the architect, Mr. J. 
Houghton Spencer, of Taunton. * ee? ; 

CHURCH SCHOOL, RASHCLIFFE, | YORKSHIRE.— 
The new infants’ school in connexion with Rash- 
cliffe Church School was opened on the 23rd inst. by 
Mr. E. Hildred Carlile. The school is situate in St. 
Stephen's-road, opposite the church, and is Gothic 
in design, in consonance with the church. It con- 
tains a central hall 31 ft. Gin. by 24 ft., and two class- 
rooms providing accommodation for thirty children 
each, and a babies’ room for fifty children, whilst 
seventy-five places are provided in the central hall, 
making a total of 185 places. The divisions between 
class-rooms and hall are movable glazed partitions, so 
that all the rooms can be transformed into one, and 
made to serve the purposes of a parochial hall. 
There is also a cloak-room and lavatory. The 
principal entrance is from Bland-street. All the 
internal joiners’ work is of pitch pine (varnished). 
The school is heated with hot water on the low- 
pressure system. The accepted tenders amount to 
the sum of 1,510/. The plans have been prepared 
by Mr. J. Berry, architect, Huddersfield, and the 
works have been carried out by the following con- 
tractors :—Masons, Messrs. B. Graham & Sons; 
joiners, Messrs. Hampshire & Armitage ; plumbers, 
Messrs. Sanderson Brothers ; plasterers and slaters, 
Messrs. T. Longbottom & Sons; painters, Messrs. 
Haigh & Shaw; concreter and stone macadam 
asphalter, Mr. John Cooke ; movable partitions, Mr, 
john Stones, Rosside, Ulverston ; heating engineers, 
Messrs. Calvert & Co. 

St. MARK’S CHURCH, BARNET.—The foundation 
stone of the new Church of St. Mark, Barnet, was 
laid on the oth inst. The plan of the church is a 
parallelogram, about 108 ft. long and 51 ft. wide, 
divided into a nave 74 ft. long and 20 ft. 6 in. wide, a 
chancel 34 ft. long and the same width as the nave, 
and with north and south aisles both to the nave and 
chancel. The transepts are 16 ft. wide, and project 
some 10 ft, beyond the aisle wall. Vestries, &c. are 
situated on the north side of the chancel. Flint is 
used for the walls, with quoins of Little Casterton 
stone. The windows, doorways, arcades, and all 
other dressings are also of Little Casterton stone. 
The main roofs are to be covered with tiles, those 
of the aisles with lead. The nave is the portion 
which is now being erected. It is divided longi- 
tudinally into five bays, with clustered shafts sup- 
porting lofty arches. The chancel is divided into 
three bays. The east window is of seven lights, 
14 ft. wide and 22 ft. high; the west window of 
five lights, 23 ft. high and 11 ft. wide. A circular 
window fills the gable of the north transept; the 
space below is reserved for the organ. The 
entrances are in the western bay of the aisles north 
and south, and are protected by projecting porches, 
There are no buttresses to the side walls, but the 
gables have massive buttresses with terminating 
pinnacles The gable ends are diapered with 
alternate squares of stone and flint. A bell gable 
ior two bells marks the commencement of the 
chancel. A tower is contemplated, but this is not 
comprised in the present undertaking. Mr. E. T. 
Price is clerk of the works. Mr. J. L. Pearson, 
R.A., is the architect. 

VOLUNTEER BARRACKS, DARWEN. — New bar- 
racks, for the Volunteers of Darwen, have just been 
opened by Major Rutherford, M.P. The barracks 
have been erected at the top of the Wood-street 
Recreation Ground, from the plans of Messrs. 
McCall & Robinson, architects, of Blackburn, and 
will cost, with equipment, about 2,000/. The 
trontage is of brick with stone dressing, and has a 
neat appearance. 

PARISH HALL AND INSTITUTE, BRYANSTON- 
SQUARE, LONDON. — Princess Christian laid the 
foundation stone on the 2oth inst. of the new parish 
hall and institute connected with St. ary’s, 
Bryanston-square. The new building, which is 
close to the church, has been designed by Sir A. 
Blomfield, and is to be three stories high. In the 
basement will be a boys’ club. On the ground-floor 
there will be a hall to seat 400 persons, for parish 
entertainments or other purposes, and fitted up as a 
Symnasium. 

RENOVATION OF RISLEY CHURCH, DERBYSHIRE. 
—During the past fifteen months a series of 
'mprovements have been effected in the parish 
church at Risley. The architects under whose 
Supervision the work has been carried out were 
eg Evans & Son, and the contractors were 
“essrs. Hodson & Son, while the pulpit and more 
elaborate carving have been executed by Mr. W. I. 
Beckett, all of Nottingham. 

CHURCH OF ST. GABRIEL, WILLESDEN GREEN. 
Hh Our last issue we stated that the church of St. 
sabriel, Willesden Green, which was consecrated 
on the 7th inst., was designed by Mr. R. Philip Day. 
ae informed that the building was designed by 
Messrs. W. & C. A. Bassett-Smith, in conjunction 
with Mr. R. Philip Day. ‘The error was not ours. 

PB BUILDINGS, OSEMOUNT VIADUCT, ABER- 
re Operations have been commenced for erect- 
Te 4 large block of buildings for the Aberdeen 
own and County Property Company, Limited 
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The site is a triangular one at the junction of Skene- 
terrace with Rosemount-viaduct, to which latter it 
has a frontage of 200 ft. The building is six stories 
in height. Accommodation has been provided for 
eight shops of various sizes, with saloon space 
behind and cellars in the basement floor. The 
upper floors have been arranged in tenements. The 
cost of the work, which has been let to local con- 
tractors, will be about 15,000/. Messrs. Brown & 
Watt, of Aberdeen, are the architects. . 

CHURCH EXTENSION, BLYTH, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
—The scheme for enlarging St. Mary’s Church, 
Waterloo, Blyth, has taken practical shape, and 
workmen are now engaged in making the needful 
improvements. At present the sittings will only 
accommodate 261 people. The Diocesan architect, 
Mr. Hicks, having prepared plans embracing 
a scheme of gradual extension, and eventually 
affording accommodation for 1,000 people, the vicar 
and churchwardens adopted this scheme, and let the 
contract to Messrs. Simpson. The first portion of 
the work includes the extension of the chancel, the 
building of a north aisle with organ chamber, 
clergy vestry, and boiler house for a new heating 
apparatus. 

PROPOSED Music HALL, BRADFORD.—A move- 
ment is on foot, it is stated, for the erection of a 
new music hall in Bradford, adjoining the Alexandra 
Hotel, and Mr. W. G. R. Sprague is engaged on 
plans which show a theatre of varieties that will 
have a holding capacity of over three thousand 
persons. The present frontage of the hotel will be 
remodelled. 

ALTERATIONS TO ST. MARY'S PARISH CHURCH, 
EDINBURGH.—St. Mary’s Parish Church, Bellevue, 
Edinburgh, has undergone extensive alterations and 
improvements. The electric light has been intro- 
duced into the building, new heating arrangements 
have been carried out, the sitting accommodation 
has been altered, and the interior has been decorated. 
The total cost of the alterations and improvements, 
the plans of which were prepared by Messrs. 
Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, architects, was about 
1,000/. 

NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF 
ART.—The site of this building has a frontage to 
Renfrew-street, between Dalhousie-street on the 
east, and Scott-street on the west, with a length of 
250 ft. to Renfrew-street, and a depth of 77 ft., and 
the building will face north, and be of three fioors. 
The foundations of the whole structure will be laid 
at the beginning, but only a portion of the building 
will be undertaken in the meantime. The cost of 
this portion is estimated at a little over 18,000/., and 
the area covered will be about 1,200 square yards. 
The architects are Messrs. Honeyman & Keppie. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, DENABY MAIN, YORKSHIRE, 
—On the 18th inst. the Bishop of Leeds laid the 
foundation stone of a new Roman Catholic Church 
at Denaby Main. Messrs Empsal & Clarkson, of 
Bradford, are the architects, and Mr. F. Robinson, 
of Thornton, near Bradford, is the builder and 
contractor. The cost of the building is estimated at 
about 5,000/. It is to be built of stone from the 
Mexboro’ Quarries, lined with brick. Attached to 
the church will be the residence for the priest. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, PERTH. — The 
memorial stone of a new church for the united Con- 
gregational and Evangelical Union bodies in Perth 
was laid recently. The new church, which is 
estimated to cost 5,000/., is situated at the junction 
of Kinnoull-street and Murray-street. The archi- 
tects of the building are Messrs. Steele & Balfour, of 
Edinburgh. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, HAWICK, ROXBURGH.— 
The Countess of Dalkeith recently laid the memorial 
stone of the premises in course of erection in 
Hawick for the purposes of the local Constitutional 
Club. The buildings are situated in Bourtree-place, 
at the corner of a side street, having a frontage of 
93 ft. to Bourtree-place and 78 ft. to the side street. 
The front portion is in two floors, the back portion 
having only one story. The building is expected to 
cost fully 3,200% The architect is Mr. James P. 
Alison. 

TOWER, THORNABY CHURCH, YORKSHIRE.—The 
building operations in connexion with the new 
tower for Thornaby Parish Church have been 
commenced. The contract has been let to Mr. T. 
Dickinson, of Middlesbrough. The architects for 
the new tower are Messrs. T. & F. Healey, the 
successors to Messrs. Mallinson & Healey, of Brad- 
ford, who designed the church when it was built in 
1858. 

VARNA-STREET BOARD SCHOOLS, OPENSHAW.— 
These schools, built by the Manchester School 
Board to replace the school in Cornwall-street, 
transferred in 1894 to the Board by the M.S. and L. 
Railway Company, were opened on the 22nd inst. 
The schools atford accommodation for 2,000 children 
—goo boys, 600 girls, and 500 infants. They are on 
the Central-Hall plan, and in the main building 
provision is made tor, the teaching of cookery and 
laundry-work to the girls, and drawing and manual 
instruction to the boys. The architects were Messrs. 
Potts, Son, & Pickup, and the builders Messrs. W. 
Southern & Sons, Saltord. 

PROPOSED CIRCUS, LEICESTER-SQUARE, LONDON. 
—It is stated that a Sa circus is to be built 
in Leicester-square, London. The scheme includes 
a complete island of buildings, adjacent to Daly's 
Theatre, ‘surrounded by a thoroughfare. The 





structure will comprise a circus, with a water space 
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for aquatic shows, a hotel, winter gardens, shops 
and residential flats. The architect is Mr. Frank 
Matcham. 

MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, MARKINCH, FIFE.—New 
municipal buildings are to be erected at Markinch. 
Messrs. James Gillespie & Scott, of St. Andrews, 
are the architects. The following are the contrac- 
tors:—Mr. D. Nairn, Ladybank, mason ; James 
Ness, Markinch, joiner ; William Spittal, plumber ; 
Thomas Davidson, slater ; and Robb & M‘Intosh, 
plasterers. The buildings are expected to cost 
between 1,200/. and 1,300!. 

PROPOSED NEW PARisH CHURCH, HANLEY.—A 
new church for St. Jude’s Parish, Hanley, is to be 
erected from plans prepared by Messrs. Scrivener, 
architects, Hanley. The plans provide accommoda- 
tion for 850 people, at an estimated cost of 7,000/. 

BOARD SCHOOL, HORNSEY.—The Campsbourne 
Board School, Boyton-road, Hornsey, was opened 
on the 23rd inst. by Mr. H. C. Stephens, M.P. The 
school has entrances both in Boyton and Eastfield 
roads, and will accommodate 1,400 children. The 
building is two stories in height, the top floor having 
accommodation for 450 boys, and the ground floor 
for the same number of girls. The infants’ block 
accommodates 510 children in seven class-rooms. 
Each of the three departments is provided with a 
separate hall. An assembly hall, so ft. by 25 ft., 
is provided for the use of the infants. The manual 
instruction department has accommodation for 
twenty-four pupils, and the cookery for forty The 
work was executed by Messrs. Kirk & Randall from 
designs prepared by Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke. 

THE EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADE.—At the 
weekly meeting of the Dean of Guild Court, on the 
21st inst., twenty-two applications were considered, 
and nine warrants granted. The plans for the North 
British Railway Company's hotel and offices 
were passed. Mr. Hamilton Beattie is the architect. 
Warrants were also granted as follows :-—Messrs 
T. & J. Bernard—elevator tower at brewery, Slate- 
ford-road ; Mr. John Scott—tenement at 5, Comis- 
ton-terrace ; and Mr. D. Adamson—nineteen houses 
on ground at Merchiston Bank. 

PROPOSED HOTEL, ANNAN, DUMFRIES.—It is 
proposed to erect a large hotel close to the Glasgow 
& South-Western Station, Annan. The architect is 
Mr. F. Carruthers, of Dumfries. 

CHURCH, HARROGATE.—On the 18th inst. the 
Bishop of Ripon consecrated the new church which 
has recently been erected in Walker-road, Harro- 
gate, and dedicated to St. Luke. The new church 
contains a nave, 85 ft. long, by 27 ft. wide, chancel 
30 ft. long, by 23 ft. wide; north and south aisles, 
south chapel, double transepts on the north and 
south sides of the nave, organ chamber on the north 
of the chancel, and vestries for the clergy and choir 
The principal dimensions are : Length, within the 
walls, 120 ft., and breadth across the transepts, 
7o ft, and height of the nave from floor to ridge, 
54%t. Atower and spire are designed for the west 
front, but the tower stage only has been built, and this 
forms the baptistry. The nave is divided into six bays, 
with lofty octagonal pillars,carrying moulded capitals. 
The east window of the chancel is of five-lights, 
filled with stained glass by Messrs. Burlison & 
Grylls, of London, and on the north and south sides 
of the chancel are inserted triangular clearstur, 
windows. Fixed sitting accommodation is provided 
for 760 worshippers, a space being reserved at the 
west end for chairs, which will increase the accom- 
modation to 850. The floors of the passages and 
chancel are laid with tiles, and the warming is by 
hot-water pipes. The work has been carried out by 
the following contractors:—Mason, Mr. Isaac 
Dickinson, Harrogate ; joiner, Mr. James Taylor, 
Readon ; plumbers and glaziers, Messrs. E. Pratt & 
Son, Harrogate ; plasterers, Messrs. B. Sugden & 
Son, Bradford ; slater, Mr. W. Baynes, Harrogate ; 
painter, Mr. G. Dent, Harrogate. The stone carving 
is by Mr. J. Elliott and Mr. S. Charnock, the pulpit 
and font by Mr. P. Woods, Harrogate ; gas fittings, 
Mr. T. Powers, of Manchester; and warming 
apparatus by Messrs. Seward, of Lancaster. The 
total cost of the building will amount to 8,o00i. 
Mr. G. H. Elliot was the clerk of works, and the 
architects were Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, 
Bradford. si 

BaPTisT SCHOOL-ROOM, LONG SUTTON.— New 
Baptist Sunday schools and class-rooms have been 
erected at Long Sutton. Mr. Jackson, of Holbeach, 
was the architect, and Messrs. Bracking & Good- 
man, of Long Sutton, the builders. 

MISSION BUILDINGS, BELFAST.—The foundation 
stones have just been laid of the new buildings 
which are about to be erected in connexion with the 
Shankill-road Mission, Belfast. Mr. W. J. W. Roome 
is the architect, and Messrs. M‘Laughlin & Harvey 

are the contractors. : 

SWIMMING BATHS, HARROGATE.—On the 23rd 
inst. Mr. Amos Chippindale, Chairman of the Harro- 
gate Swimming Baths Committee, laid the corner 
stone of the new baths which are to face the 
Skipton-road. The total cost of the land, buildings, 
and furnishings is estimated tu reach 5,500/., and the 
erection is proceeding from designs prepared by 
Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown, architects, of Harrogate. 
The bath will be 75 ft. by 30 ft., and the buildin 
will contain a recreation-room with two billiard 
tables. 

BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL, WooTrTon, ISLE or 
WIGHT.—The memorial stones have just been laid 
of a new chapel near the railway-station, Wootton, 
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for the Bible Christians. Mr. O James, of Ryde 
is the builder, and Mr. S. E. Tomkins is the architect. 
The structure will be of red brick, with Bath stone 
dressings. The chapel will be 50 ft. long and 25 ft. 
in width, and the school-room 20 ft. by 16 ft. The 
windows will be of stained glass. 

RESTORATION OF PINCHBECK WEST CHURCH, 
LincoLN.—The Church of St.Bartholomew,at Pinch- 
beck West, which has recently been undergoing 
restoration, has just been re-opened by the Bishop 
of Lincoln. The church is in the Early Decorated 
style, and was erected from designs by Mr. Butter- 
field. About a year ago Mr. J. C. Traylen, architect, 
of Stamford, was consulted, and it was found that 
prompt measures were necessary to ensure the 
safety of the fabric. The present restoration scheme 
was set on foot last November. A contract for 
necessary work was entered into with Mr. F. S. 
Halliday, of Stamford. 

CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOLS, CARLTON, SUFFOLK. 
—The new school buildings at Carlton Colville have 
just been ed. Mr. John Ashby was the builder, 
Mr. G. T. Knights, of Lowestoft, being the architect. 

THE OLD ART GALLERY, NEWCASTLE.—Alter- 
ations to the Art Gallery, Grainger;street, Newcastle, 
have just been completed, and the institution is now 
to be used as a theatre, club, and restaurant, the 
latter being an entirely new feature. The club will 
be known as the Arts Club, he remodelling, 
decoration, and furnishing of the theatre have been 
carried out by Messrs. Dean & Co., of Birmingham ; 
the decorations and furnishing of the club rooms 
and restaurant have been entrusted to Mr. Gullach- 
sen, and the painting in the same departments has 
been done by Messrs. Adam Robertson & Co. ; 
Messrs. Emley & Co. provided the cooking, heating, 
&c., appliances; Messrs. Rowland. Barnett & Co, 
installed the electric light ; and Mr. Smart did the 
building work in connexion with the club rooms. 
Mr. J. T. Cackett, architect, was responsible for the 
reconstruction and designing of the club rooms and 
restaurant. 

NEW THEATRE FOR NEWPORT.—A new theatre, 
the Lyceum, has been erected on the site of the old 
Victoria Theatre, Newport (which was burnt out in 
the spring of last year). The outer walls of the old 
structure, including the facade to Station-street, with 
its row of Corinthian pillars, and the statue of the 
Queen surmounting the whole, have been retained, 
the freestone having been scraped and cleaned. But 
the interior is entirely new. Mr. W. R. Sprague, of 
London, was commissioned to design the new 
building, and Mr. John Linton, of Newport, has 
carried out the work of building. .The structure is 
fireproof. Iron and concrete are the prevailing 
materials in the construction of the auditorium, and 
the fittings of the stage are fireproof. The doors 
communicating with the auditorium and the stage 
are of iron, and the roof is of asphalt, on concrete. 
There are in the way of egress six doors from the 
stalls and pit, special exits from the dress circle, 
balcony, and gallery, and the stage itself has three 
separate places for people to leave. Three entrances 
from Station-street are to be covered with a rain- 
shelter of iron and glass. The entrance vestibule 

opens on to the grand crush-room. Connected with 
the dress and balcony saloon is a large open-air 
balcony over the portico. At the back of the circle 
are six boxes, with separate entrances from the 
promenade, at the rear of which is the bar. Bars 
are provided, separated, for each floor, viz., pit, 
circle, and gallery. In addition to the six boxes 
at the rear of the dress-circle, | there are two 
larger ones on either side of the proscenium. 
The decorations are in the Renaissance style. 
Cream and gold are the prevailing tints. A dome, 
65 ft. above the level of the pit, is decorated with 
paintings of Cupids, representing the arts. The 
proscenium and balconies have been decorated with 
open scroll-work and figures. The walls of the 
circle and stalls are panelled out with silk tapestries 
and mirrors. The illumination of the house is 
duplicated by the introduction of both gas and 
electricity. 


_ 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THE MANCHESTER SEWAGE SCHEME.—A circular 
has been addressed by the Rivers Committee of 
the Manchester Corporation to the ratepayers of 
Manchester upon this subject. The circular is 
in the following terms:—*On October 25 you 
will be asked to vote for or against the sewage 
effluent culvert scheme. You are strongly advised 
to vote forthe culvert. It means arate of not,more 
than one penny in the pound. If you reject the 
culvert, the city will be compelled to provide filtra- 
tion at great cost, involving a rate of over three- 
pence in the pound. Your Rivers Committee and 
your City Council have given long and anxious con- 
sideration to the subject, and your Council have 
adopted the culvert scheme by a vote of seventy-one 
to three. It is recommended by Sir Benjamin 
Baker, Mr. Santo Crimp, and other é¢minent autho- 
rities. The culvert is the best, the cheapest, and the 
only final scheme.” 

THURLSTONE SEWERAGE WORKS, NEAR SHEF- 
FIELD.—The sewage disposal works, at Thurlstone, 
were opened on the 22nd inst.. The work in con- 
nexion with the scheme was let by contract to Mr. 
Frank Eyre, of Sheffield. Mr. Murray was the 
ee The cost of the work as finished is about 
3,90o0l. 





Church has been completed. The work has been in 
hand for three years ; the architect is Professor Aug. 


gation of 2,600. 
competition for the design of a museum. at Riga, 
we see from the Deutsche Bauzeitung that the total 
expenditure is to be 125,000 roubles; on the other 
hand, we observe that the assessors are all local men, 
who will not encourage foreign participation. 


fifth and concluding chapter of Professor Baldwin 
Brown's essay will appear in our next issue. 


—Mr. William David, the founder and managing 
director of the firm of David & Sant, Forest of Dean 
Stone Quarry proprietors, 
appointed general manager and director of the 
Bath Stone Firms, Limited, Bath. 


—The contract for the granite monument to be 


district, and the consequent increase of’ business 
accruing, rendered it necessary to remove to more 
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FRANCE.—At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the two 
Attainville competitions have just been judged, 
in which seventeen pupils took part. For the 
decorative competition, of which the subject was 
“Un Foyer de la Danse 4 l'Opera,” the prize was 
allotted to M. Sabatier, pupil of M, Gustave 
Moreau.——The formation of a new artistic asso- 
ciation has been announced, calling itself the 
“Société de l'Art Précieux en France,” and which 
numbers amongst its founders MM. Thesmar, 
Geréme, Dampt, Bottée, and Theodore Riviere.—-~- 
On Sunday last the monument to the memory of 
Guy de Maupassant was inaugurated in the Pare 
Monceau. The architectural part is the work of 
M. Deglane. The Paris Municipal Council has 
just authorised the erection of a monument to the 
celebrated chemist Lavoisier, in the Place de la 
Madeleine on the axis of the Rue Tronchet. The 
monument is being carried out by Ernest Barrias, 
sculptor.——M. Chrétien has been commissioned by 
the Government to execute two busts, of Pierre 
Puget and Nicholas Poussin, which are to be placed 
over the entrance door of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
in the Rue Bonaparte——On Sunday last monu- 
ments in memory of the men who fell in the 1870- 
1871 war were inaugurated at Matignicourt, at 
Clamecy, and at Millau. The latter, which is by far 
the most important, is the work of M. Denys 
Puech, and consists of a marble column, the capital 
of which supports a bronze figure symbolising 
Military Genius. A draped female figure in a military 
cloak stands at the foot of the column leaning on a 
sword. This figure represents the town of Millau. 
——The Bordeaux Municipality are shortly going 
to undertake some important architectural works 
in the way of beautifying and restoring interesting 
religious buildings, such as the Church of Sainte 
Croix and the Church of Sainte Eulalie.-——The 
work of making the new “ Bassin de la Pinéde,” and 
prolonging the north harbour, will shortly be com- 
menced at Marseilles ——-The death of M. Morin is 
announced at the age of eighty-seven. He was an 
old pupil of Huyot and of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. He has been successively architect of the 
towns of Hagueneau and of Strasburg, head 
architect in the Department of the Bas Rhin, and 
architect of the Imperial Chateau of Strasburg. 
Having resigned these duties at the time of the war, 
he returned to Paris, and courageously created a 
new position for himself. From 1871 he belonged 
to the Société Centrale, was elected diocesan archi- 
tect of Frejus and of Digue, then architect of the 
Department of the Gironde, where he directed in a 
remarkable manner the work of restoring the 
Cathedral of Bordeaux He was made Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour, and latterly was expert of the 
Civil Tribunal of the Seine———The death is also 
announced of M. Pitre, architect, principal hono- 
rary controller of “ Batiments Civils et Palais 
Nationaux.” 

GERMANY.—At the annual meeting of the Ve- 
reinigung Berliner Architekten, Herr von der Hude 
was re-elected the President. Herr Jassoy remains 
Chairman of the Lecture Committee, and Herr 
Moehring hon. secretary. Attention was called at 
the meeting to the necessity of German architects 
being well represented at the Paris Exhibition of 
1900. From Munich we hear that the new Usoria 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
“ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND.”"—The 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Parkend, has been 


GRANITE MONUMENT, DUTHIE PARK, ABERDEEN. 


erected by the Aberdeen Town Council in Duthie 
Park, in commemoration of the generosity of the 
late Miss Duthie, donor of the park, has been 
awarded to Mr. Arthur Taylor, monumental sculp- 
tor, Aberdeen. The monument will be 20 ft. high, 
over all. 

BRADFORD BUILDING TRADES AND STONE 
EXCHANGE. — The rooms in Town Hall-square, 
Bradford, which have been acquired and adapted 
for the purposes of a Building Trades and Stone 
Exchange, were formally declared open on the 
19th inst., when the members, numbering about 200, 
attended the inaugural dinner. For many years 
past those connected with the trades have made 
their headquarters at the New Inn, but the rapid 
growth of building operations in Bradford and 





commodious premises. The President (Mr. Ellis 
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Robinson) occupied the chair. 
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Alderman Hold 
worth, in orming the opening cere me 
that he pel remember the 1 hae w he iy 


nm the buildj 
and stone trades were not acknowledged as rs 


ciently worthy of status to be admitted o 
public bodies, but he thought it would oa besehe 
that nowadays a consid le alteration had taken 
place in that respect, and they contended that they 
were fully entitled to the improved position which 
they had reached in the public estimation, With 
regard to the Exchange, his only surprise was that 
some movement in that direction was not set on 
foot ten years ago. He believed it was not intended 
that the enterprise should be in the nature of 4 
speculation, but that facilities might be atforded for 
the transaction of business with a greater degree of 
comfort for both buyer and seller. Already 200 
members had been enrolled. After formally declar. 
ing the rooms open, he proposed “ Success to the 
Building Trades and Stone Exchange,” coupling 
with the toast the names of the President and 
Alderman Moulson, who duly responded. Mr. 
Julius Whitehead submitted the toast of “ The Mayor 
and Corporation of Bradford.” The Mayor, Mr, 
Thomas Speight, responded. A number of other 
toasts were also proposed, including “ The City and 
Trade of Bradford,’ “ Architects and Kindred Pro. 
fessions,” and “ The Chairman.” 
PETERBOROUGH MASTER BUILDERS’ Dinner~ 
The second annual dinner of the Peterborough 
Master Builders’ Association has just been held at 
the Angel Hotel. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
D. Gray (President of the Association). After the 
loyal toasts, the Chairman proposed “The Architects 
of Peterborough,” coupled with the names of 
Mesars. Ruddle and Cooke, who replied. The toast 
of the evening, “ The Peterborough Master Builders’ 
Association,” was given by the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
J. Ruddle, who said the Association seemed to have 
achieved the object for which it was established. The 
building trade in Peterborough seemed to be unusually 
whilst the brick-making industry in the 
neighbourhood had acquired an almost world-wide 
renown.—-The name of Mr. J. W. Rowe was coupled 
with the toast. He said the Association was formed 
just prior to the dispute which arose between the 
bricklayers and the master builders. That dispute 
was amicably settled, and no doubt had not the 
matter been delicately handled they would have had 
a strike among the carpenters and joiners. That, 
fortunately, had been amicably settled, and the men 
were perfectly satisfied. Some of the master 
builders of Peterborough did not seem to recognise 
the fact that combination must be met by combina- 
tion. All the men in their employ belonged to Trade 
Unions, and before long they would no doubt see a 
Labour Union started in connexion with the men 
employed at the brick works. Mr. Cooke gave 
“ The Chairman.” The Chairman said he should 
like to see the Association embrace all the builders 
in Peterborough. Mr. Hammond proposed the 
Officers and Committee, the toast being acknow- 
ledged by Messrs. Hicks and Jellings. Other toasts 
followed. 
PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS, LONDON-WALL.— 
Mr. Alderman Bell presided on Thursday last week 
at a wardmote of the inhabitants of Coleman-street 
Ward, specially convened to consider a report pre- 
sented to the Court of Common Council by the 
Bridge House Estates Committee, with refer- 
ence to the demolition of a of Finsbury- 
circus, Finsbury-pavement, and London-wall. Mr. 
Emanuel moved a resolution to the effect that the 
wardmote was of opinion that the scheme in 
question involved a wanton destruction of the 
houses in Finsbury-circus, and betrayed an entire 
disregard for the interests of the old tenants of the 
estate ; and that the natural desire to increase the 
income of the estate could be accomplished without 
evicting a large number of old tenants, to whom, 
moreover, it was not to make an otter in 
the first place for the re-letting. Mr. Jansen seconded 
the resolution, observing that many of the tenants 
had spent large sums on their premises in the 
absolute confidence that their leases would be 
renewed. It was proposed as an amendment to 
leave out the special reference to Finsbury-circus, 
so as to draw no distinction between the oecupicrs 
in London-wall and in the circus. The Alderman 
pointed out that they must face the question that 
there was a difference between the condition of the 
houses in London-wall and in the circus. After 
some further discussion the amendment was with- 
drawn, and the resolution adopted. It was also 
decided to send copies of the resolution signed by 
the Alderman to the Bridge House Estates Com- 
mittee and the tion. : 
WATER-SUPPLY. — At the Sanitary Institute, 
Margaret-street, W., on the 21st inst, Professor W. H. 
Corfield delivered a lecture on “Water Supply, 
Drinking Water, and Pollution of Water.” He said 
that the principle upon which London was obtain- 
ing its supply at present was a wrong one. River 
water was taken, and then those responsible for the 
supply trusted to filtration to purify it. Distribution 
might be carried out on the intermittent or on the 
constant supply By prey In the former case the 
water was turned on for a ee cen 
and receptacles were necessary. 
disadvantage was that during the time the water 
ve turned off foul air x ne oe eae 
us subsequently poll water. With 
les were supposed not 
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o be necessary; the East-end water famine, 
pn showed that such a supposition was 
incorrect. It would seem at first sight that the 
constant supply system would give security against 
contamination, but in practice it was found indis- 
pensable to turn off the water at certain times for 
repairs of pipes, reservoirs, &c., and then the pipes 
running direct from the mains to water-closets 
were found to act as suction-pipes drawing foul gas 
into the mains. This had been the cause of many 
outbreaks of enteric or typhoid fever. Diarrhoea, 
and, in certain cases, dysentery, were caused by 
suspended matter in the drinking water. Cholera 
was caused by contaminated water, and the great 
outbreak of that disease in East London in 1866 was 
conclusively traced to the unfiltered water of the 
River Lea, which had been contaminated by a 
cholera patient. Millbank Prison was for a long 
time a hotbed of enteric and typhoid fever. During 
that period it was customary to dip the water from 
the Thames flowing past the walls. When this 
source of supply was given up and water was taken 
from the artesian wells which now supply the 
fountains in Trafalgar-square, the disease was 
eliminated from the prison. Another notable 
instance was that of a Swiss village. In that case 
the water, which caused the outbreak, was shown 
to have filtered through a rock, a distance of a 
mile. 

SURVEYORSHIP APPOINTMENT.—Mr. William E. 
Clifton, F.R.L.B.A., F.S.L, of 7, East India-avenue, 
Leadenhall-street, E.C., has been elected to the post 
of Surveyor to the Worshipful Company of Cutlers. 

THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894: TRIBUNAL OF 
ApPEAL.—On the application of the respondents 
(the London County Council), and as the result of 
an interview between the solicitors to the appellant 
(Lord Llangattock) and the Chairman of the Build- 
ing Act Committee and the Superintending Architect 
of the Council, and with the concurrence in writing 
of the appellant, the hearing of the appeal fixed for 
last Wednesday stands adjourned sine die. 

PROPERTY SALES.—At the Mart, on November 3: 
the freehold premises, No. 1, Cavendish-square, 
having a return frontage of 213 ft. to Margaret- 
street (6,300 ft. super), which have long been known 
as the banking house of Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & 
Co., now occupied by Parr's Banking Co., who hold 
under a lease, three and a-half years unexpired, at 
15001. per annum. The square, prius Oxford-square, 
was laid out in 1718, on land belonging to Edward 
Harley, Earl of Oxford and Mortimer ; the Duke of 
Chandos, and Lords Harcourt and Bingley were 
amongst the first who took building plots ; one of 
the first residents was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
—At Cambridge, on November 5: Fen Ditton Hall, 
with 458 acres, in fifty lots. The hall was granted by 
James 1, in 1605, to the Willys family, and bought, 
in 1733, by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough ; it 
atterwards passed to the ducal house of Leeds ; in 
the sale are included the Ditton meadows, on the 
Cam's right bank, well known to Cambridge men as 
torming the riverside of “Long Reach,” between 
Ditton-corner and the Great Eastern Railway bridge 
below Chesterton. A market, now disused, was 
granted in 1270 to the Bishop of Ely, who lived at 

sigging in this parish.—We read that Mr. H. J. 
Raphael, of Rosecourt, Havering, has bought, for 
34,0001., the Gidea Hall estate, near Romford, which 
yields a rent-roll of 1,260/. per annum. This pro- 
perty, of whose history we gave some particulars in 
a“ Note” on April 1, 1893, formed an asset of the 
late Liberator Building Society; that Society's 
estates at Norbury-park, near Croydon, (68 acres), and 
Clapham-park (43 acres), are in the market : their 
Chingford and Tilbury Dock properties have lately 
been disposed of.—The goodwill and assets of the 
Ice Skating and Supply Company, with leasehold 
premises at Knightsbridge were recently bought for 
12,000/.—The Studley Castle estate, of 2,550 acres, 
with a yearly rent-roll of 3,280/., was sold in thirty 
‘ots, on the 7th inst., for 46,643/.; the castle, erected 
ata great cost in 1833-4 by Sir Francis Goodricke, 
Bart., and its land, 340 acres, realised 7,550. 

THE SUBSIDENCES AT NORTHWICH.—On_ the 
24th inst. the church of St. Paul, Northwich, was, 
ae to the salt subsidences, closed to the public. 
a August a portion of the sanctuary floor collapsed. 
aes then, however, service has been regularly held 
Ps the church, but an architect has now condemned 
the building, as fresh cracks have developed in many 
a of the structure. It has been found that the 
i wm is built upon arches which are regarded as 
Pe a and it has therefore been deemed advisable 
“ Suspend all gatherings in the church. The roof, 
main walls, and porch have suffered severely, and 
fer reconstruction is imperative.— Times. ‘ 
Methepohe nOLrtAN ASYLUMS BoaRD.—At the 
23rd age Asylume | Board meeting on the 
meet Be a etter was read from the Local Govern- 

ent Board asking for information respecting the 
erection of the Brook Hospital, tt ti 5 / 
which have bee ms “ al, the esi imates of 
pose Depart as by 64,000/. The Govern- 
mendatio ’ nage demanded on whose recom- 
po aton the contracts had been altered, what 
pre sah there had been in the matter, and what 
8 8 a een taken to require an explanation from 
par the prey: for the cause of the enormous increase 
“a mates.-The Board suggested that the 
survevor tera should be submitted to a competent 
the whole matter bo set rred ne prams moved that 
mittee i quater be referred to the Works Com- 

rough investigation. He said that the 
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estimates of the several contracts had been exceeded 
by from 21 to 50 per cent. Sir E. Galsworthy, the 
Chairman, suggested that Mr. Brass should amend 
his proposal on the lines suggested by the Local 
Government Board. Mr. Brass agreed to this 
course, and it was eventually resolved, on the 
motion of Professor Smith, to appoint a Special 
Committee, to be empowered to get expert advice. 

THE TYPHOID OUTBREAK AT MAIDSTONE.—The 
Worthing Town Council have placed the services 
of their Sanitary Inspector (Mr. C. T. Gardner) at 
the disposal of the Maidstone Town Council. Mr. 
Gardner was the Chief Inspector in Charge during 
the recent epidemic of typhoid at Worthing, when 
his services were favourably commented upon by 
the L.G.B. Inspector, Dr. Thompson, who is now 
engaged at Maidstone, inquiring into the cause of 
the present outbreak. 

KENDALL'S REVERSIBLE WinDOW SASH.—In 
regard to this patent, noticed in our last, Messrs. 
Farrar & Co. write to say that they are not the 
makers but the London agents. The makers are 
the Kendall's Reversible Window Sash Company, 
Lea, Birmingham. ; 

ALMS BOX, SNAITH CHURCH, YORKSHIRE.—The 
addition has just been made to this church of a 
carved oak alms box. It is bound together by 
hammered ornamental metal work. The addition 
is the work of Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of 
Exeter. : 
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LEGAL, 
“DANGEROUS STRUCTURES :” 
IMPORTANT POINT UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT. 


THE. case of “The Queen v. Mead” came before 
a Divisional Court of Queen's Bench, composed 
of Mr. Justice Wright and Mr. Justice Kennedy, 
on the 26th inst. Mr. Horace Avory moved on 
behalf of the London County Council for a rule 
nisi for a mandamus calling on Mr. Mead, the 
Metropolitan magistrate, to show cause why he 
should not hear a summons under the “ Dangerous 
Buildings ” Clause of the London Building Act, 1894, 
although it had only been served by being affixed to 
the premises. The County Council had not been 
able to find out who was the owner of the build- 
ings in question, and accordingly the statutory 
notice had been served by affixing it to the 
premises. The learned counsel said there was no 
question that the affixing such a notice was sufficient 
under Section 106 of the Act, but the magistrate 
thought the summons against the unknown owner 
must be served personally, or by being left at his 
residence, as required by the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act. He (Mr. Avory) pointed out that the matter 
was of great importance, as, if the magistrate’s view 
were right, it would be impossible to carry out the 
Actin all cases of dangerous structures where the 
owners could not be ascertained. 

Their lordships granted the rule, and made it 
returnable on the 2nd prox. 





BUILDING LINE CASE AT BEXHILL: 
CASE IN THE QUEEN'S BENCH DIVISION. 


THE case of “The Queen v. The Justices of 
Hastings” came before a Divisional Court of 
Queen’s Bench on the 26th inst. In this case pro- 
ceedings had been taken against a person named 
Kinnis for not erecting a building up to the building 
line at Bexhill. When the case came before the 
magistrates at Hastings last March they were 
equally divided and the summons was dismissed 
with costs. Coming two days late to ask for a 
special case to be stated for the opinion of the 
High Court, the complainant afterwards asked for 
a fresh summons. This was granted, and then 
Mr. Kinnis applied for a prohibition. Mr. H. C. 
Richards now showed cause against the rule, on the 
ground that there was no determination of the case, 
as the magistrates were divided in opinion. 

Mr. Ashton, on the other hand, argued that the 
matter had been decided by the dismissal of the 
other summons, and that, therefore, the prohibition 
must go. 

The Court discharged the rule for a prohibition 
on the ground that the magistrates had not acted in 
such a way, on the first occasion, as to oust their 
jurisdiction to hear the fresh summons which had 
been granted. 





NEW BUILDINGS ON OLD BUILDING SITES, 


At the Westminster Police-court recently, under 
the 1soth Section of the London Building Act, 1894, 
Mr. Marsham, by appointment, was called upon to 
decide matters in dispute between Mr. Cave, a 
builder, and Mr. Drury, the District Surveyor for the 
Westminster district. 

Mr. Muir was Counsel for the appellant, Mr. Cave ; 
and Mr. Berry was on the other side for the London 
County Council. 

The point of substance affected the rights of 
holders of buildings erected upon streets formed 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1594. The 
appellant obtained a building agreement from the 
Crown in respect of buildings situated at Bucking- 
ham-gate and Stafford-place, and was desirous of 
replacing them with erections much loftier and of a 
much more pretentious character. The District 
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Surveyor, Mr. Drury, objected to the plans, and 
gave the builder general notice of the objection, 
specifying, inter alia, that sufficient open space was 
not provided for at the rear of the projected new 
buildings. 
The argument lasted the greater part of the after- 
noon, and Mr. Marsham decided one issue only— 
and that not the point of substance—viz., that the 
notice given by the District Surveyor was wrong 
and should have been differently framed. 

The builder's appeal was accordingly allowed, 
with five guineas costs.—Morning Advertiser, 
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MEETINGS. 
Saturpay, Ocroner 30, 


Institution of Junior Engineers.—Visit at 3 p.m. to the 
Queen’s-road Station of the Central London Railway 
Works. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at Harrison & Barber’s Knacker 
Yard, Winthrop-street;-Whitechapel. 3 p.m, 

London and Provincial Builders’ Foremen’s Associa- 
tion (Memorial Hall, Farringdon-road, E.C.)—Quar- 
terly Meeting. 7.30 p.m. z 

Northern Architectural Association.—An Excursion 
Meeting. Members to assemble at Earl Grey's Monument 
Newcastle, at 3.15 p.m. ; 

Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Conversazione, to be 
held in the Rooms of University College. Lecturettes by 
one or two Professors will be given. Exhibits of Archi- 
tectural Drawings and other objects. 





Monpvay, NoveMBeER 1. 


Royal Instituteof British Architects.—Opening Address 
of the Session by the President, Professor Aitchison, 
A.R.A. 8 p.m. 

Carpenters Hall, London Wall (Lectures on Building 
and Sanitary Construction).—Professor Banister Fletcher 
on “ Sanitary Construction.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officess).— 
Mr. J. Osborne Smith on “‘ Principles of Calculating Areas, 
Cubic Space, &c., Interpretation of Plans and Sections to 
Scale.” 8 p.m. 

Saciety of Engineers.—Mr. Richard F. Grantham on 
* Sea Defences.” 7.30 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. Huon A. Matear 
on “* The Birth and Development of Architecture.” 6 p.m. 


TvuEspay, NOVEMBER 2, 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Short address by 


medals and prizes awarded by the Council. Reception by 
the President in the Library after the meeting. 8 p.m. 

Soctety of Biblical Archeology.—Biographical record of 
the late President, Sir P. Le Page Renouf, by the Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. Harry Rylands. 8 p.m. 


Wepnespay, NOVEMBER 3. 


Royal Archeological Institute.—(1) Mr. J]. Park 
Harrison, M.A., on “ Carfax Tower, Oxford.” (2) Mr. 
F. G. Hilton Price, F.S.A., on “‘The Remains of Car- 
melite Buildings upon the Site of Ye Marygold at Temple 
Bar.” 4 p.m. 

Architectural Association Discussion Section.—Mr. 
H. V. Crawfurth Smith on “‘ The Interior Arrangements 
of Churches.” 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Ordinary General 
Meeting. Papers to be read, including one by Mr. W. G. 
Walker entitled “‘ Experiments upon Propeller Ventilating 
Fans, and upon the Electric Motor Driving them.” 
7-30 p.m. 

St. Pauls Ecclesiological Society.—Dr. J. Wickham 
Legg, F.S.A., on ‘* Two Forms of Linen Vestments seen 
in North Italy,” followed by a paper on “‘ An Early Irish 
Tract on the Consecration of a New Church,” by the Rev. 
T. Olden, M.A. 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection of Disinfecting and Filtering Apph- 
ances at J. Defries & Sons, Ltd., Houndsditch, E.C 


3 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Society.—Mr. A. N. Paterson 
on “ The Evolution of the House.” 8 p.m. 


Tuurspay, NOVEMBER 4. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Ordinary General 
Meeting (concluded). 7.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. J. Priestley on ‘“* Ventilation, Warming, and Lighting.” 
8 p.m, 

* FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5. 

Architectural Association,—(1) Mr. S. F. Clarkson on 
“Classification of Trades”; (2) Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood 
on “Some New Materials for Use in Building.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Junior Engineers (Westminster Palac 
Hotel).—Inaugural Meeting of Seventeenth Session. 
Presidential Address by Mr. John A. F. Aspinall. 8 p.m 


SatuRDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanita ry 
Officers ).—Inspection at Richmond Main Sewerage Works, 
Mortlake. 3 p.m. 

South-West Polytechnic Institute (Manresa-road, 
Chelsea).—Miss Florence M. Gardiner on “* The History 
of British Furniture, from Anglo-Saxon times to the end of 
the Eighteenth Century.” 1. _ 3 p.m. 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters (Carpente>s’ 
Haill).—Mr. J. G. Clarke on “Waste m Preparation of 
Joiner’s Work.” 6 p.m. 


_ — 
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RECENT PATENTS : 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
21,490.—ORNAMENTING Woop: /, Pim.—This inven- 
tion has reference to the manufacture of wood blocks, com- 
prising a base of wood cut across the grain and a surface of 
wood veneer cut in direction of grfain, and affixed to the 
base by glue, &c. Upon this compound block the desired 
ornamentation is then impressed. 
24,635.—Roor Consrruction : #. L. Cook.—In order 
to provide improved means for tfussing a roof against 


: 1 side 
thrust, inventor adopts in a roof a combination with side’ 








plates and a ridged beam of continuous or looped tension 


Sir John Wolfe Barry, the President, and presentation of 
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7} CONTRACTS—Continued. 



























































COMPETITIONS. | 
i j r 
| Designe =| ——sNature of Work or Materials, Ry whom Required, | Forms of Tender, ax, | Tyaien 
Nature of Work. | By whom Advertised. — Premtume, lacttvered. | | ‘delivered, 
an | rn met 
aii einaies aoe | Bye Nov. 8 H Sewering, Victoria-street sreaesncecee| Mee ere KE. Brooke, Surv, Pubite ae 
Buildings ......  s+-sevessees| } “4 {oo ‘ | a) Fe ag ae 
Vilage Wat, Ryaiet, Germ +--+} Ce Atvany Huse. a rranealll, pear Glasgow seseter | Lanark Dist, Com. | abrest, onaged do 
| areata inne eno <> Bi gulmens vi cesvesreeese MOVs TS | pipy Semerseesucenenecenns mecees:| Tomg (Yorks) UDO... | J, Drive CE. Winter: | , 
Design for Bronze Medal ....+++++++. City of b aes ee ee . bank, Queensbury ..... | 
Cemetery Buildings, &e. ua FF -~ —1 City Coun. Took and 0. qevccs-s | Den | Pegin pepe <n sept eg AS AEH: |. Hi. Stockwrod, rather do, 
*Design for Infirmary .......+00++++e Dorking Union ..+++- sa SS Erection, sspaete* Bing ‘Middle "'Bchool, 8. Conder * 
scaenrnnana ut br cutee Sa" Sys ee Hebe thee eereee eeeneeee ’ i bour: House, pawich 
Five Sietien ond- Benilings, and | 60 guiness and 25 guiness | Dec. 31 Alterations, te. Board Schools, | ©. Baglesfield, 
Police Station ...........- veeeees. Bootle Corp. ...e0-++- M e. $4 s00e sabeneues | a + censonee +. | Nov, 9 
| Adattons to Workhouse - jg tenenes Ulverston Union CW. Unien 
cearemeanees 4 } oremen's Houses, Stables ac. BhefBeld |G. F Wine, ©. Town Hal) do, 
| Ouuerete Reservoir, Twrgwya, North ‘J. Gil, Of. 
wi oeeeeeee eeeeteveeces bages pd ws | Surveyor 
CONTRACTS. Laying Pipe Sewers,..-.-..-. seseeess a (ididax ) | Surveyor, Vestry Hall, City. 
Sewerage Works, Bromford ...... wen UD. . |e, H. Humphries, agr.| 
| Forms of Tender, &. Poblic Hall ............ | Nov, 10 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. Sapplied by dee,“ Bewering, Kerbing, #c. Hiliside-road) Birkenhead Corp. .. + | ©, Rrownridge, ©. Town 
| | #Ab Pipe Sewer with A. Filler, Boro Harvevor, 
i} . Manhales  ~aghrigag werseseeee oe Ar uthend-on-Sea Corp. | git Southend | da. 
Tron Stairease .....-. seevenssseseess Chelmafard Union.... ¥. | Daneties, Areht. ‘in 3 *Dwart Walt end Frou Fencing ....., | Greenwich Bd. o Wir.’ 14). Greenwich rd. 8.2. do. 
Additions to School, Gorssinen, Liandijotalybout Sch. J.B. Morgan, Areht. ee ee negating (Cm oe Pee u 
Ww a shaman taphastes oF Fetes Phan waoksssees ire pipe eg rape m3 Extension of Water Mains ..........) do. P.H part, Omenalt 
Building Block at Workhouse........ Brightom, Unicon ..... het ripe Archt. Princes- | Se eer aaa age Mee ae aren eran 
eseveuas o. School, Getney Drove End ......0.../ Gedney (Lincs) $B... | W Servinn Necks. iiag’s | 
Additions to School...... envwcbaances Eastrineton (Yorks) W. pr eo ‘Archt, How. See = dander gee a 
ee «com | a senate se Meter, &c. Hours at Gas Works, Sonthborough (Kent) C. @: odali, Engr. Palace 
Passenger Station, Droitwich ...+.. G. W. By. Co. ....-0 = K. Mille, Bec. Padding- ‘ Park Metate......<. ee a chubre, Gridgest. 8.W. do, 
"aie 3 Additions to Workhouse, Fa'raile ..| Christehareh Uaion.. BE. HB. Burton, Archt. 
Road Works, Alma-road............../ Carshalton U.D.C..... ci, Lovelock, High-t. éo. } Bournemouth ...... | Nov. 13 
- | we senee| fa! ham be 
Widening bmnap sven -road, ” Liandaff snd Dinas J. Holden, CE. Quern's- Laying Mains, Springburn-rd. &e.... | Ginegow Corp. ‘s | mm 
D. davece codeqgancenrsce roe eS 3: a 2 Rate ‘aig. de, Well, with Pumps and Engines, about 
: oR RRS * nha os hates tenon oe se nse lees UDO | ym ra ae do 
me Toure, Oc. .. «6 cc cencees| WOUQRWORKS .......- rd, BB... } 4 
ce nel Oe os ac fr I Cae *Pullns Down and Recoustracting gk a 
Lanch . Union ~ Cees men do ors Povin Granite Setts and Kerb, . ee -_ | Sarveyor's Offica, Market | 
> ‘ Stone Paving............ os.» Romferd U.D.C....... | Place, Romford.......... 
W Fraser, C. BE. 17. Queen's P i 
"| Piapdaff, @c. R.D.C... chambers, Cardiff seve | do. RI SAR os sp ttcensscoutng Ene em evenes 0. J, Kirby, C.B, pyroeued, 
OE PM nn te st sind —_ Poultry Market, &c. Plymouth ...... er easere ing & Lister, Arcbt. 8, | a. 
rkhouse . Seulcoates Union .... T. B. Atkinson, Archt. li, | | grmincsseres. Piymouth 
atten Wilcaseracces sac | eee See ee | es Agen end Ms ecmad be Mosley st. Kae | or, 8 
apiece toned, Sonne. See 4.3 : 1 sno teeglins Snniianns 270722202 Acton D.O. 0.0... | D. J. Bbbette, 242, High- | 
vi sukeaeeseuee Lianwonno Sch. Board _Office-chmbra, Pent do. nt epeaongpetene te ek: halen... é. 
Mating Premises, Wainingbams-place, wines | “eee ieee — halle | Main Sewerage House Connexions.. | Stevenage U.D.C. .... | Orsem Seat, &, tear | Saif 
Two Houses, Lockwood, Huddersfield teen + eee | | Reconstructing Flues and Chimnies| Met, Aeytums Board | ¥.W. Aldwinchle, Victoria 
~ street, 8.W. do 
eecoereees oversees J. 4. Philliss & Sop, Areht i ‘ 
Chureh Extension, Belfast a BRoval-avenue, Belfast Nov, 4 | “Seven Dveiling Meum, Deel Admiralty : ‘Wote Avenue some, ne mise 
eapital Laundry. Grencside,SheMeld! Westley B.D.C. ....0. | G. A. Wilde, Areht, Hank- Sehaets, One 2.2 vice, Velredgy lain Wale K-Morgan, Goellwen Hows, 
a eee nye a Castlefor! U.D ©. .... ie whintagin’. senders do, *Brecting Coroner's Court ard eg ye = Noy. 2% 
Rucavetiog, Sewering, be... seseeeeee Stockport R.D.C. .. ‘. Ateirwoe. “C.F. Bt meteor tits eaneees Lavnerston Cor, tone geal Be 
‘ete Stock port *Rewers Sewage Disposal........ Town Office 
fewerage and Disp’ssl Works, West nhe-s 749 (Durham) W. Sno 7 Snowdon, oe | High- = Hospitel Buildings .. ...  -.e+e Pontefract | Joint Ter Termant & Bagley, Archt. Beis 
Sewer ag Rhos and Ponkey. Wrexham }RD.O. «2. J. Price vane. Boer. mY Pourtures Ontnge x >: apm, - Sineits Gait: seerets ry. 19, Grey street, Mo date 
Zs epicenter . Street Werks, West Hill-avenae, R. F. Vallance, Surv. 
*Bullding tor Storer, Derby ; Additions c an. Gram en ETE EEE LD ene Mansfield .............. do, 
ht ~~ en ee cee Midland Railway .... heaen NR ac. Ravens Nov. 6 Additions to Basiuess Premises, Shrewsbury Iadus. Arch'tect, = Whole- 
Guate Uiliee ona. ce Hull Corporation .... A. E. White. City Engr. ‘ Castle Foregate, Shrewsbury .....| Co-op. Boo, Ltd. .... poe Bor Lt ” cna nq 
Tiling.....csecsecsssseeevevesseseress Limerick Corporation we Carbeti. CE 2, a Dressed Grit Sette (Blue Lonkey Rock) Manchester Corp. weve Chile Coane, Highways a 
. Gleutworth-st. dige~ dg a Stoneware Mewer Pipes ........ | do, Mity Surveyor, Town Hall dv. 
Granite Kerbing ...... Ball Corporation .... >. a City Engr. " eats ea Some. Dhak’ tone ©. a. Willen, Aseht. Barer’ 
Die Ratate, Sheffield... -| Rhalden's Trustess . | head-chmbes. She Meld do, 
Post Office, Bedford..... H.M. Board of Works mean. ‘i Whitehail- a Two Ont . tock port. ." Mose Gldheun B: Co. ©. T. Taylor, A-cht. 10, 
spon : ’ Oidham.. do. 
4 riffn Inn, Crosland saane. ae 9 "Qaeen- * seneews.| S88 wgsee vegans Clegg-street, ( 
ed ene William Stones, Ltd .. street. Redt-riei . do. Two Vilna Arpside, Kendal 200501.) K. Nelson sicsceseoees Ine | Stalber, Arch . 
” 3 © 
OS bean eee ee pikokce © Romeo, Aah. 304, Ot do. Houses, Shope, Ae. Brend-etreet, ae aus Keone, ‘B, Aun- do. 
Two Villasand Stables, Lydford,Devon ecetvece ba ew & De eee, seman tae rag Newiaetiein. ~ oe . Archit 
Be ht. ~ Old Town-t. ‘ Tyne cant] + he Leeson, do 
ymo at io. Lee eee eee eee Tee ree rene * seeceranosnees 
Additions to ramsey hewmvind &e C. Raglestetd, “Archt, Mary- , prmeentn eS sr nsieiaitea teat —————————————— 
Maryport ..-- 00 -esscccccccesese eeecese RD Cees cnsn seve a. wn 
Villa, Fermoy, a OE ta scons os geseece ° J. F. M'Mullen, Arebt, 
30, South Mall, Cork. Nov. 6 PUB AP OINTMENTS. 
Retuildiog Church, Swinton, Rother-' yh. Hubbard, Arent én Ul LIC PO te 
escvbcet' >Re test¥es { pererery oorgate- Rotherham ‘ acanan 
Police Stati Houses, and Offices, | H Littler, Archt, 2), Pitt- i Appila- 
“Morecambe "<.ccsescy-srcsons-ecee{@tanding Jetut Com.| ctrest, Prvsten do. Nature of Appointment. | By whom Aédvertions. Salary. ‘eos 
—— to — Hart reste A.O Rrans, Archt Ponty- i | be tn. 
Pontypridd —..seseseeeeses |D John & Co. Ltd OE accused) do, 
Oranite head Metal... ...01- .-s.0. | Bishore — f i ter. 2 
‘sr preree Wm. Gee, Council's Offires do, hehe ne Ree ~eooee Truro BDC. ...... oe 14M, per AUDEN .. +. 45-000 mon 3 
Cottages and Stabling, Balsall Heath Birwioahem Corp. City Surv. Coup-t] House do, Bewage Works Mauger .... ....... | Salford Corp. ........ 2O0l per snout ....-.+.++ per. : 
Alterations te Be! soesece-eeceees | Maswell 8 eve cece . J, Mateolm, Redegien, Murveyor, AC... nececcecccscesss| COWS U.DC wees HOR per anaum ...,.-.06+ el 2 
ms acimamsiciad Castle Eden, R3.0..... do. Gist of Works -- sa ccsveeessseoes | Walliratond R D.C. .. Oe Os ev. | 
° ven’ tan’ beserescoves seces| FGlbem Vedry ...... 
sxe perpen | Commrs. of Sewers .. The Engr. Guildhal!, B.C. do. *1 wi a: stihaieweberoutes } Aecanataal poy “4. Anh -. & 4, per week .. ....-- Nov. § 
Guerseey Granite (1,060 cubic yards), Teddington U.D.C. M. Haineworth,Surv. Eim- “Assistant Burveyor .........0+.-.. » MN. Ridirg of Yorks, 200%. per aon. Traveling ois 
field House . cceese do, | County Council .. Expenses, &e. ......-++- 
Those marked with an asterisk (") are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. @ x. Public Appointments, pp. xvi, & xix. 








braces, connected at their extremities with the side plates, 
and extending over the ridge beam. Various modifications 
are described in the specification. 

24,713-—Draucut - Exctupers: R. 7. Burton.—In- 
vention consists in a rotary draught-excluder fixed to lower 
edge of a door, comprising a roller so mounted on hinges 
that when the door is moved on its hinges the roller will 
roll on the floor, and at all times it will assume a position 
so that its periphery will be in contact both with the door 
and the floor. 

25,530.—Watt Tits:—7. Taylor.—Invention consists 
in a bond or tie for cavity and other walls, having a form 
resembling two triangles, having their apices joined by a 
straight mid-piece, the centres of triangles being open. 
These may be stamped out of sheet-iron or thin steel, or 
made of malleable cast-iron, 

27,690.—TooLs For ExpanpinG Pirr Enps: 7. A 
Lake.—Invention relates to an appliance for expanding 
ends of lead pipes. This consists of oo 
semi-conical, partly hollow dies, piv xtted and provid 
with handles. When dies are sepirated by operating 
handles, they forcibly expand the end of the lead pipe into 
which they were inserted. 

7,540.—Woop Stain: #H. #. /Junghaus.—Invention 
consists in a wood stain, which consists of tar colour 
dissolved in benzol, oil of turpentine, or analogous media, 

with or without the addition of carbolineum. 

17,385.—VENTILATORS : G. H. .—-— Invention 
consists in a ventilator that can be opened or 
closed independently of the louvres, which are a fixture, 
thereby sticking is obviated. 





NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
October 11.— 23,265, J. Milne, Window Casement 
Fastener.—23,338, W. and I. Darby, Circulating Water 
Heaters for Green Houses, &c.—23,366, J. Gow, Window 
Fasteners, &c. 


October 12.—23,374, 5, Robinson, Nailing Machinery.— 
23,403, V. Hughes and E. Nicho holson, Kilns for Burning 
Limestone, &c.—23,475, J. Blake and others, Chimney 
Cowls.—22,490, J. Fritz, Screen Doors. 


October 13.—~23,544, R. Sykes, Operating the Water 
Supply of Cisterns in Water Closets, &c. 83,515, W. 
Smith, Manufacture of Plaster. —23,555, W. and J. Stones, 
Securing ‘‘ Leaded Light” or Similar Windows in their 
Frames,—23,586, J. Haswell, Door Fastenings.—23,590, J. 
Russell, Construction of Register Stoves. 

October 14.—23,636, W. Essex, Door Locks.—-23,641, 3 
aay Kiln for Burning Fire- Clay Goods.—23,648, T. 

Walton and R. Parkinson, Mechanisin for Ho ding at any 
Height and Securing of the Movable Sashes i ing a any 
and ors, — 23,649, T. Walton and R. Parkinson, Mechan- 
ism for the Holding at any Height and Securing of the 
Movable Sashes iri Windows and .—— 23,652, G. Fuchs, 
oc mag Locks.— 23,720, F. Gibbons," “Sash and Axle 

ulleys. 

October 15.—23,766, E. Miall, Baths, &c.—23,767, G. 
Evans, Tiles. —23,771. M. Adams, Closets.—23,807, 
Geille, Enamelling Glass Plates, and their A 
Walls and Ceilings for Decorating or Govecia 

October 16.—23,843, J. Parker, Wood Manteca 
T. Jones, Window Vader Sash Frames. ote 


rece to 








| 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


18,274, E. Jungner, Electrically Operated Hand Tools.— 
18,948, . Thomas, Bolts or Locks for Doors, &c.~-20,42!, 
G. Jensen, A tus for Testing and Tracing Leakages '" 
Ys Pipes and Gas Pipe Systems, and other Pipes a 

tems of Pipes,—20,747, T. and J. Claughton, oyP va 
Hosking ay eH ,672, H. Yearsley, Floor Tre fo! 
Bath-room.—-21,826, A. Roe, the Up Dra for Preventing 
Down Draught or Improving the U ‘ham —21, hag oa 
McKay, Stencil Plates.—22 ,or3, W. Carne, sacs. 
Frames and in Bolts for same.—22,090, J. and S. os 
Combined Water-closet and Sink.—22,210, A. “Sout 
Sash Fasteners,—22,328, H. Mason, Lintel for Detacha 
Doors or Windows. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months. 


22,970, L. England, Reversible Sliding Windows.— 
2 pees The Non- corrosive, Preserving, and Fire- Resisting 

aint Company, Limited, FP. White and J. Thomson, * 
Corrosive, geen ag and Fire-Resisting Pane 24,83 
FE. Clements and Others, Bookcase, Sashes, Sa: h 
Fastenings therefor.—24,7 24730 A. Mackie, meaner A 
Window Frames.—2s, Clay, Urinals.—26 oe 
Heath and J, Adams, eam or Similar Tiles.— al 
M.. Adams, Tip-u ng Fone geo a ag J. Wass 
Ventilation, ones. W. and ing 
Water-closets.—17,427, ofS and O. be, Reci oo 
Saws. — 705, F. Hanna, Closet Seat.—z20,858, ’ 
Wind Fasteners. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


ene nce Fas 
Greenbeart, 5S 5 ma 
eat, Bond a. METALS. 
Soqudie. Od bag =" Yl 6 8 
Ash, Canada ws ashe et wine 2564 258 
Birch, G0. -seeeem ioe giiofo| London... siglo g/ay/s 
Fir &c.. sjofe 4/olo Do. do. at works 
ak, dO..ccceeseee 9/26 Rs in Wales ...... g/o/o giza/é 
a | ss s/o Op Puceeteen, 
4/126 | COPPER — British 


r 




















/x0fo 
‘ 226 376) Chili bags ...... ofe  ofe/e 
crown.... 226 g76| YELLOW MTL Ib, gid. sid 
Deals, Finland LEAD — Pig 
and &rststd sco ©«8'slo B/r5/0 wien ~ mestom 8389 23'12/6 
Do, sth & grd... 35! S/25/0 com, 
qos vsevee 6/950 9/5! Deands ......-. 13'12,6 13/15'0 
7 eo m/frso| 6 ibs. per sq. ft. 
yellow..... 30 
De tod yellow gale sass and upwards .. 24/176 ofoje 
Do. white ....+« 8/150 20/25/0|  Pip@..........-+ 15'7,6 fof 
Bwedish ....+++« slo 15/150| ZINC — English 
White Sea..++++ shate 165/| sheet......tom.. so/g/e osfofe 
Canada, Pine sat sofrste o/s Vieille ee ats 
Do: do. 5rd, fees isle 11 5/0|  Spelter ....++0. 27/26 3 37/27/6 
Do. Spruce, 18, 1095'0 a9 so TIN—Stralts .... (289 o/ojo 
Do. do. grd and Austraiian...... "s. ‘12/6 
po rrr Td | $4 English Ingots. jofe 
New Brunswick 9/15/0 $0) Banca.....+.0- Sajofe ocjofo 
Battens all kinds sofe sooo; Billiton ........ sp/tgie Go/ojo 
ae OILS. 
- ae Oe ott anes Linseed ......t0m 14/126 ofo/o 
Do. snd......-«  o/7/0 0/1#/0 | Cocoanut, ofofe 
Other qualities 0/s/o 0/6/ Do, ojofo 
Cedar, Cuba, a i a Ape fofo 
Honduras, 
Cubs -- 7 97/15/0 
ace Domingo, = | Do. B os drm spe 
av. fa c/z Taplin sro 
Mexican, do. do, 3 44 | Oleine. ™ 
Tobasco, do. é oe o/7 6 
Honduras, i eet Do. black ....++.- 066 
Box, Turkey, tom 4/oyu eee Tar=— oo ail 
ee sajofo| Archangel...... 0/126 o/) 
Satin, St. Deming. es eto | T eoesss 83750 cf 
TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 4.9. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 
address of the sender: and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
£100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 


ABERAVON. —— the erection of eleven houses and offices. 








Talbet : 

ohn Nicholas... ........ L198 

lenkin Rees, contractrr, 
fields, Aberavon*.. 1,365 

* Accepted, 
ARERDEEN —Accepted for the erection of a fire station. for 
the Town Council. Mr. A. H. L. Ls innon, architect, 75, Union- 
street, A 


berdeen :— 
Masonry.—Alexander Cheyne, A 


; aie £6 850 19 
amir son. oodside 






Carpentry. 2,too + 
/ronwork.— John Grant, Aberdeen ..... 476 6 
lating ~A & Co. Aberdeen ..... 251 © 
Plastering.—Stewart & Co., Aberdeen 78 10 
Plumbing. —A, B. Robertson, Aberdeen 519 © 
Painting and Cae vee ee, Aber- 

GOED secccvedchocsesevvnecsaasneseococne seseres 167 © 





BARKING.—For the erection of Public Baths at the rear of the 
Public Offices, East-street, Barkir g, fos the Urban District 
Counclh Ms. C. J. Sane sochieoc®, ing. Quantities by Mr. 


Geo, Lamb, 
- £949 | F. ee -, Coens, Leyton- 


i 
7e0. Sharpe... povese cocneses FARE COME co cccccccccnceces £7,086 


® poset BB thoy 





of Cuan caste nod 

the Urban Distiict 

pete Barking -— 
tenses ame © 


BARKING.—For the supply and erection 
hve welded steel ventilation penn, ee 
Council. Mr. C. J. Pileckeon Damage 

Columns.—D. T. Jackson, Bark: es 

Nine Manholes.—D, T. Jackson, tig eee es © 

Cast Iron Columns only. Palkiak Iron ompany.. - $8 0 

Poth Kinds —Biad & Co. oo .ceseessvcesnveseees & s 

Steel Ventilators only. —Piggott & Co., Limited,... 142 10 
* Accepted for both. 





BECKENHAM.=For making- up Kent House-road, for the 
Beckenham Urban District Coux Mr. John A. Angell, Ragtncer 


and Surveyor :— 

|: Jackson ov sees tin £2,822 © 0} S. Hudson, Streatham 

7 WUD ossesusina 2,016 37 10 gj Streatham, 

I. Howlem & Co, .. 1,998 o of S.W.*.,.,.... 18e7 9 

& TMS secccccvenee 1,995 © 0 inemakicas toes 3 





* Recommended for acceptance, 





RELFAST. .—For aiterations and sions to li d 
comer of Henry-street, and Nelson-street, for M . PCassidy. 
Mr, John V, Brennan, architect, 8t ‘Tees Belfast — a 


M. Mooney & Sons ........ £26 Spencer. 
Robert McMeakin .... vo ogg 1D treet (accepied) ienss «L145 
179 





Wm. G. Callen 





PELVEDERE (Kent). For additions and repairs 
- to farm hou 
utoaees, a Mz. S$ Ot. Piasve Harvie, aochivect end we = 
URN ee sete were eee onde 406 


TOPO Renee eee eeeeeenee 





BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 

wow Accepted for Spittal Sewerage 

— the Seger | Authestty. Mr. R. Dickinson, Borough Sur- 
Maccray & Seat beoneeey Ferry seereeees HS 2 2 


BEX 
the one nt road. "Me Be = For the erection of a block of three houses in 


sad Orpington St. Pierre Hanis, architect, 8, Ironmonger-lane, 





R, Butler 








FW titers - £1040 © 0] A. G. Elins ... . 

T. Kniont ““'"**'** 087 @ «©/ J. Lonsdale.......... 

CAEN eee 989 0 0| Stenbings & Pannett® 5 
* Accepted, , 


THE BUILDER. 


BIRMINGHAM.—For erect 
Workhouse Infirmary, for the wacdione. W. H, Ward, 








t, gham. Quantities essrs. 
Harris & Haris, Bennett-hill, Bis ama :— -_— 
S, Seamark ....£2 © 0| B. W. Whitehouse & 
H. Vickers! ........ 2, On Mi aencte-- dence 2, oo 
R, Hughes ........ 2,82 o © Freeman & Son 2,617 © © 
W. Hopkins........ 2770 © © Robinson ...... 2,613 0 oO 
w sesseee 9,969 © o|F Nicholls ........ 2563 © © 
W. &). Webb .. 2,691 © © Atkinson ........ 25 0 0 
W. J. Whittali & Son 2,670 0 o ith & Pitts ...... 2.399 0 © 
J. Goodw sosevee 2,633 0 0] R. Fenwick, 
min Be. wecceee 2,983 6 2 
* Accepted. ” 





ag vg INGTON QUAY.—For the gy of a villa residence, 
for M M. Hopper, of Hull. Ms. J. M. Dossor, architect, 2, 
Sekshanmen Holl ~~ 





ohn Kennard ......£1,177 18 9| F. Blackburn & Son, 

Thos Goates........ oo] Hull and Buridling- 

BP, SP ces cccce Se area Loi 0 
e Exclusive of mason + Accepted. 





_ SUSE ARTE SC (Devon).— For alterations and add::ions to 
at Torr Dean, for Mr, John Fleming. J.P , Bigadon, 

Buckfasteigh. é. W. M, Tollit, architect, Totnes :— 
& don......... hiss o| T. Luckraft® .........+6+ £ug 8 


a & ne o} * Accepted 
All of Buckfastleigh. } 


CARL ath — oad for the erection of offices at Caldewgate, 
for Messrs. Carr & Co., Ltd. Messrs. Johnstone Bros., architects 
apd surveyors, 39, Lowther-street, Caslisle. Quantities by archi- 
tects :—~ 

Ruilding.—J. & R. Bel ....0000..ecceee eoseese ° 
Foinery.—W. Latimer . = 
Sating.—Tohn Hewitson.. Carenccseecoesoseses vee 
Plastering.—S. Ferguson & Sons 
Painting and Glasing.~—R. M. Hill & Sons . 
Plumbing .—R. M. Hill & Sons...... 0 oc ccec cece 


{All of Cazlisie.} Total......cseres 9 





cowacao 








CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For the erection of three shops and 
residences at the 5 ag J Station-road and Carnasvon-road, for 
Mr. T. ne Mr. J. W. Martin, architect :— 
 & eer aene Luz | H. Fa Piiceune wniebis £276 
Myail & Ellis beteese esere @,850| T. 





CHELSFIELD (Kent).—Accepted for the erection of a small 
detached house at ( id, Kent, for Mr. Blackwell. Mr. St Pierre 
Hasris, architect, &c., 8, Ironmonger-lane, E.C., and Orpington :— 














CHINGFOR D.—For the erection of two houses on the Chingford 
Hall Estate. ay Sol J. Williams Dunford, architect, rx¢, Queen 


COVENTRY. FF a a | to Board Schools, Red-lane, for the 
hool Board. 


359 


Leman = ymin ~—Accepted for laying og poste of of 9 in. pipe 
District Council Mr. J. E. dein Post } hy 
. engineer, Foal Giisochamnems, 

ewcastie-on- 


N 
G. H. Bell, Bishop Auckland ... Sececvececese ee 28 6 








LIMAVADY (lreland).—For ‘. ction of a resid and 
offices at Main-street, for Mr. J. E. Pecctes, Limavady. b pa 
_& architects, 


£e8 10 © — & McCoacheae 
. | Limavady, co. Lon- 
donderry (accepted) £759 4 6 








7%312 4 





LONDON. For alterations, and sopeteing | pees at me ~ = 
Beggar” og -house, 1 Whitechapel-road, r. Chas 


Martin. r. H. Vtg ay 6, * fits, Mien 

W.C. Quantities by Mr. Alfred J 3p, Impenai 
es Lae cae 

seSencescedoccseres Laas) Hall, i Redtet, & Ce....--- Lamp 

Fordham eevsecvecesese eo 2,070 | A. E. Symes ...ccccccess 1 

eeecveccooscess e Ae 5 WEEE  céhseccsecocces RAED 

eosece T. W. Smith & Son . 1933 


Samuel - 
w. ‘Anti & Co. . cecccees ce ome 





LONDON.—For the execution of he work at the Holbors 


Soca, for the ty 

Vigor & Co... ..s.ceeees Lie ro 10 | J. Vuthwaite & Som ....£125 © 

G. Munday & Sons beudee 182 . & F. J. Wood* ...... 117 0° 
* Acce 





LONDON.—For painting and —— at the undermentione3d 
fwestations, fos the |_ondon County ucil — 


Camden Town Station, 


A. D. Smith & Sons...... ip ° lady 5 — = Saga 30 
A. Hackworth .......++.- © | Pease & Kentish*........ 8s 
Macfasiane Bros. ........ 2 5 
Brompton Station. 
G. M, Watts ..cccccsccccecs £93 | C. F. Keasly® ........-+.. “@ ° 
Lote & Lightfoot ....+.+++- 57 
Cherry Garden-street Station, 
L. Whitehead & Co. ..... £ue SPOR <kccccee btdninianinde Le 
COGiD ..ccccccsccccccces 105 | G. Porkes® ..06.cceceeeseenee 6 
Tunbridge & Day escconee 
Hackney Station. 
Outhwaite & Sons ....£2 6 of A. D. Smith & Sons ....f127 © 
. & F. J. Wood........ 198 © Vigor & Co. | edeceevence 525 19 
Hearle & Farrow ..... + 1590 of W. Newman® .........- 113 19 





Deptford Station. 














BUEN. ovescawenensdedesccccceccconceccceccdeseeveccs KK 
#8 aed H. Cooke ....... .. £36 13) Tunbeldge & Day........£52 
L. Whitehead & Co - 7 o| H, Lime*......... ° 
G, Pager .....cccesee - gS 0° 
CHINGFORD.—For the construction of roads, and stoneware Sekintes diate’ ‘Seer ai 
sewers marholes and gullies, &c., oe the Chingford Rise — : 
Fistate, Essex, for Mr. Douglas Gordon Rae. Messrs. Douglas | H. Cooke..-.-....-.--+ £94 15 | J. Mills ..00---- 20 00-seees £77 © 
Young & Co. weit Coleman-street, = T. Lapthorne & Co. .... 84 © bo anes Gem. <eseee 76 10 
W. Gibbs & Co. ... £5,800 13 3} Thomas Adams .... £3,263 o o | G. Munday & Sons ...... 8 of D.G. Laing & Son*...... 72 G 
> o of W. & G. French, * Ace 
gées 18 6 Buckburst- hile 3.152 ° 
Lowsunes & Thacker 3608 37 6 Accepted, 


LONDON.—Accepted for repairs at Nutfield Tr Balham 
Mr. St. Pierre Harris, architect, 8, lsonmonger-lane, E _ 
Se PENT crs casdgacaceiaaesedaattins amie £14 





. Reed....... sevscceeseess£780| EB, Fuller & Som............ £r0 
« LMWRONCE . 60sec ce eeeese 32 F. J. Coxzhead, Leytonstone* 68s LONDON. Accepted for &c., to No. go, Dean-street 


repairs. 

Soho. Mr. Waiter J. Ebbetts, archicect, Savoy House, nog om 
W.C. : . 
J. M. Macey & SOf....+.scceccerseceeeseesreceens oven L286 








Sc I. Seeane, ae hitects, se. Little Park- 
st Coventry. Mjeanlies by tae Geo. K ham: 
Tes Ge GE cc ccntacivsse £9100) C. G. Hi . 
T. Rowbotham ......... + O22 Isaac & Sous 
Bh, CORRE snc cencenceceses 8 8g0 | Kelley & Son 
4 A Wincott .........0 8,675 | 2 c * 
. Ha jo SUM. ce revees 8 635 | C. Garlick, Coventry* 
C. ie cesebesecece 8,275) 





CROYDON —For the erection cf stablirg, stores, &c . Middle- 

Street, for Messrs. Joha Thrift & Sons. Me A. Broad, architect, 

: eo, Croydon :—~ 
Page .. Pere reer err ri ry Lost 


D, W. Barker .........05 945 
E. P. Bulled & Co. ......+2 934 
W. Smith & Son ..... soeee 925 





DAGENHAM /Essex).— For the erection of pavilion at smal!- o— 
al. for the West Ham Town Council. Mr. Lewis Angell, c. 
Bye Hall, L esepenai EL 


L468 . 





HERTFORD —For headquarters and drill hall. for the Hertford 
Detachment of the rst Herts V.B. Bedfordshire Regiment. Mr. J. 
Parley, architect, Old Cross, Hertford :— 
i Resment & Sen..Gac 8 o Ginn & Son, Hert- 

. Bint fords 


eceencesece 2ec8 @ of ford® ........... £1,748 © © 
Norris .....+-+++ 1,984 0 0} A. Scales .......... 1,595 8 6 
T. Hunt..... Scvoses 1,71 2 0 °A 





BOLT E ened somes he te erection of reside nce and 
stables for Mr. 1. T. S 
Kink & Kirk, Weasel eckc aes eeeeereses erveeee £1,900 





BULL = Fer pulling down existing premises and erecting new 
dormitories, day-rooms, bath-rooms, &c., and mortuary, &c., at the 





Workhouse, Aplaby-road, for the G andG Messrs. 
Preeman, Son & Gaskell, architects, 11, Carr-lane, Hull 
a Hatper sakes £3.97 15 © }.R. bee ye ougaee ‘io 4 9 
ceseee 25436 § ceptea. 
“ {All of Hull } 





KIRKBY LONSDAL. ne — Accepted for alterations and additions 
to the “ RK Hotel —y Lonsdale, for Lady H. C. Bentinck. 
Me. Pome Kase sechitect Kirk To pl 
SORT, ric 
Stating. —Wi liam Bayle aay Lonsdale. -£1,006 2 3 
and screenname 





eovceqnnedensncs eevee: secsscceen 998 @ © 

PR. mw Teh Piumbing and Glasing.— 
use, Kirkby Lomsdale...... 278 15 © 
[Architect's estimate, £1,670.) £16417 3 





NOTTINGLEY. afer Sas Hoy a 
KNO 


Ww. T. Park-terrace, Sc 
te Cot, Ge Ne, W. "Wrigley, cschinect, 6, Westgate, Wakeheld. 
Quantities by arc 


Buiiding.— one Ff “Austerberry, Serpette > 

Siating a bogie - on A. Castleford 
lasteving.—G. Leckwood, Wameneid.......... 

Carpentry and Foinery.—F, H, Cusry & Ca, =A 


30 
Piumbding.—R. Tate, Knottir giey Ribsediebhaees 14 20 6 
I 


° 
couo 











LONDON.—Foe a 
Gravesend, for Mr. Joseph Gray 


detached house and stable, Pelham-road, 
Mr. &. J. Bennett, archi- 








ONDON.—For the erection of stables, mortuary, &c., in Overy- 
onan lastford, for the Urban District Cc unc of Daniord. Me. 
Wm. Harston, Town Su rttord : pm 


2,513 








LONDON.—Foe alterations and additions to the “ Rose ard 
Crown Tavern” and 171, W street, Graverend, for Mr. HB. 
Eeale & Meyers, aschitects. (Quantities by Mr. 








£, Dabs eeeeeres e+ ++ £3463 

. H, Arche . ......++-- 332 

aoe Tuffee ....-0.-eeee-ees 378 

3 8ss Mutton & Wail secces + 3247 
35 Accepted. 








2,752 





Separate Contract, 


x principal rooms and 
re ein 4 49, Rathbone-place, w. “accepted? £1,468 9 





N.—For alterations and new new saloon bar at “ The Falk 
Sg rect 66, Faikland-road, Kentish Town, N.W., for 
Mr. A. L. Garrod. Mr. A. J. Peniam, architect, 43, Cannon- 


.- £88 | BI mfield & Evans, Junction- 
635 road, N. {accepted) nena 


eeesses 635 eas seeeecencseerecens © 








N.—For alterations and new saloon bar to “The White 
Rg house, 199, Tottenham Court-road, W.C., for Mr. 
has. Scullard, Mr. A. J. Perriam, aschitect, 43, Cannon-street, 


tee geases cs sscoeneees £m 





- ms |" se Stoke Newington, 





ONDON.For additions to, ™ The Bunch gt =~ a No a 
oust for Messss. Anstiss & Son. Messrs. Wylson & Long, 
architects, 16, King Wilifam-street, Strand -— 

Benham ....ccccesseveers Head re ag a MT 





Ediiott.. sees &2 6] Ric 
Hanley «..-.+eeescceeeses 1,899 
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BAe Bear Dee RL Se al a 
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sas petite ing eae ieaee eee 





Sli AP LER Re Me it Rr EM 


mene sas a A ta SE a 


te eae 


+6 oe 


er at 


ee A CANT TER TENS SO 
er eee 


snatches ne 
eae oee et 


Ps gh NES Rat 


maaan ne 


Ne ne NSERC ‘al sleet eicibieialialibish sitet 


9 oi armed 


eS 


ot ¥ . é 
POE AID SY Gc oer teat NRE me ee ok NN ee te EE WARMER NBO IN BAB HT HA sine E 
os haere : } . : 
lila riaainditbae teat ERE SEE 
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. 

ee) ; Wap terra ¥ 
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360 


MANCHESTER.—For the 


Company, "Mr EW. 


street, Hulme, beng om od 
architect, 49, Secckediie "Guenettien by 
oO armby & Co. .. 48 © of John Bland ........ 470 0 © 
jomes a babi reo} eo ° yg s Ag °° 
A. R, ivant & R. Whiteli ........ ugy8 0 oO 
SERB is 000s 00es 148 0 0 — = 1,297 18 6 
Ye , Tinker, ‘eon 
Yous coebecwenees 3,407 0 0 wick + 2,286 0 0 








by Panter te gy —-For the erection of a children’s h 
and porter’s lodge. at the 's, Linthorpe, for the M 
ot 


brough 
tects, 62, Albert-road M 
r. iddlesbrough. 
M. Johnen tie RE Zura °° 2 Denghty «.. 
Sette BR» +0000 #502 @ © 
» POATSOD ..ccsess & ar 
Hudson Brot. ...... = : 
Bastiman Bros. 








en rang me, ~Accepted forthe erection of a shed at 


the workhouse, tr Union Guardians. Messrs. R 
architects, _ 
Allison Brothers, M Bi csncenscccvensccecses £78 





MITCHAM.—For ee ¢ teres and boundary walls on land 


near ad; Mitcham, for Mr Wm. Hollis. Mr. A. J 
architect, E.C. :— 

Bulled & Co. ....4..+005+ £1,370 | Bullock, Croydon * + £974 

LAWHODCE ..... 6c sscesenne > 





_NORTHFLEET py >= Accepted for the erection of addi- 

cement kilns for Messrs. Robins & Co. Limited. Messrs. 
Wyison & Long, architects. 16, King ss, pubenenee Strand :— 
Kirk & Kirx, Westminster £5,000 


errr eee Perr er errr terror! 





ORPINGTON.—For decorative repairs 
Kent, and for repairs to other 


&o. 
Frank Giles & Co.......... ag nt bee vy 
We Re Tages ncscavesesees. 97 | Somerfold & Son t 
* Village Hall oaly, ¢ Accepted. 


to the Village Hall, 
jes. Me. dc. Pierre 











St. H vs E.C., and 
W. R. Taylor ....2c....00.5 fxz ee eee 14 
£Sute. paneesncdnapheneuace Somerford & Son .......... & = 
ee 
RENWICK Cyabetne. —For the erection of an oblique 
bridge across the Ra’ 
re ca ae Sickergill, Reawick, for the Peanch 
¢ DROR 0000 ckvenes 8 of W. J. Sewell.....,.... £7m 1 6 
cA ts 6} Lightburn & Sons.. 608 0 Oo 
Watson .....0-.06 772 9 10| Isaac Gull, Amstable*.. $3 29 
* Accepted, 





RU SBY.—For the erection of store neato, ae Bilton. Mr, 


PE = yy eee architect. 40, Bridget-street, R: 

anes & Bie ksee .... £1,595 ° Sturgess & Son.. che scene £1,460 18 
iaepaveeaesesene 1,592 © erepesesececes 1.453 0 

Scenes petubbsr enced 1,48) ©} Young, wg tse cs 8,408..8 

Hollawell ............ 1,462 12 A cepted. 





RYTON. tt at Crookhill for the Urban District 


Mr. J. P. ton, Engineer to the Council, Ryton 
Tyne. Ou ty eee eng 
G, T. Manners ...... £4 6 of W, Sprout .......... £11917 7 
}- Robdsom......ccee00 mg t4 3 Tench ............ m5 2k 
. Thompson ........ 128 ty 0 NOVI: «60-6 scecgsee mr 0 0 
8 Bale obpccncvesess 127 5 8 Cumminy ...., 8 0 oO 
M. D. Young ........ i223 11 W. Craig, je ics 14 10 








ST. MARY CRAY.—For repairs t to private residence at St. Mary 





. Keat. Me. St. Pierre Harsis, tand yor :— 
Davis & Leaney.......cs00+ (Somerford Son eheodsedee, hws 
R., A. LMODsardesssecrcrsse 209 | W. R. Taylor ..........0006 189 








C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
Nos. 7 iiatrow GARBER, tna 0, pay Steen 


THE BUILDER. 





quintet: —For the construction the Valley-road outfall 
sewers, for the Urban District asin of Me, Malcolm Patersonl, 


M.lost.C.E , 35, Manoi-row, Bra: _ 

A. Braithwaite & Co. ....£5.760 | Wm. Brigg. ....+-+++0+e0: 4.640 
F. Eyre epasane Preece 5 2 ag ent tiie’ re — 
Rhodes Bros. ......sse0. 5. + * 
Wa. Fuster ......0.00:008 5.498 Accepted. 








SPALDING. — For erec block of a smwv! houses, 
London-road, for Mr. R. W. akien. Mr. R. H. Holmes Hand, 
archirect, 6, Double-street, Spalding } 





Wi, Phir. occ vcccccctuctesves £620 | > wt Sakseicenienkeeuet £3 

Fawn & Bone on » 620 C. Watson, Spalding* . 2 

. W. Perkins...........-+5 9s] BH. ToGRM cece cee ev enene 8 
7 Poceptes 





mpg ays be Ga, —For the erection of a block of six houses. 
= + -magediane lronmonger-lane, 





artis, architect, 8, E.C., and 
j. xensdale . codscousedeouses 1,374 | Stebbings & Pannett® .... £1,362 
* accepted. 
Re list of tenders published in our last issue, page page 337. . for erectir x 
headmaster s hoon Whitgift Geammar ~ ey ellesiey-roaa, 
Croydon, W. A. Reis & Co. should read W. Akers & Co. The 
mistake was not ours. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. W. F. (Below our mit). 


NOTE.—The responsibilty of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 














J.J, ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


alate aay" a Contract in an 
NGLAND. i a 


Penrhyn - “Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And other description of Slates Ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 








Applications for Prices, &c., to 





DON BO. ROAD E.c. 
ws iets tener Oo D Prt FOR lumen eet 
THICEN&SS, DRY, AND F 77 ne 
Telephone, 65,27: 4 Holborn. Tale rt 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E, 


Allowance 

for old 

‘ Harding Bs 
& Harding .....6+0. 204..0 @ vevvcvee 65 
Webb & Ca. 2... cencecnee Anes O BD seecesse 65 
G. H. Tucker .....0.+-+5 2,912 Ol ehevbess 175 
Wort & Way (accepted)... B.QOG TT 9 evevesee 342 

SALTBURN, ater sonny B a house in Diamond-street. Messrs. 

ouse & Middiesbrou 

Brick, Stone, per Plassering. Me, Gladstone ee cues, £bas 0 
Carpentry and Foinery —W. Hecke .......-0+0++ 3t3 0 
Pionbing, Glazing, &c.—E. Spence ...ccssssesers 123 0 
Slating.—W. R RODINGOM .. occ rccccecesseewersreenee re 
spe ina Sevhsperdeedsessciscacee 9 4 


Asphalte Cc 


QUANTITIES, 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 








[Oct. 30; 1897, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





pe eS Foun oe Vale gt 
siirenei et pablcher of = eatin = 


See Petey Onan the SUBURES fy 


eee oe Ree 


e____——eE——_———_— 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lt, 
ee 
and Preserving Building Matonale @ 





——— 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
capes permet oy vm ~y wey “5 anata 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
London Agent :—Mr. E, A, Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 


.—The and Metallic Lava 


Seyssel 
ompany H. Si Office, 
E.C.—The best amy cs cate i 





Poultry, E. 


damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, 


ene tun-rooms, and terraces. — 
tractors to the Forth Bridge Co, [Apvr. 


stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 





SPRAGUE & CO., 
Sole Agents for 
THE ‘E.R.A.” PHOTO. BLOCK CO. 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, Fetter-lane, E.C 


[AbvT. _ 


&e., ~ LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 





& PRINCES STREET, 
METCHIM & SOW {or ctonor st westuinorer 


“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES,” 
For 1897, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 (ADV? 


THE 


French Asphalte 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk House, Cannon-street, E.C. 
SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL AND 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE AND DAIRY FLOORS, 
&e., &e. 


This -Asphalte was chosen to be 
laid at Sandringham, on the new 
General Post Office, and other 
important buildings. 














TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY;,PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER. CIRCULATION. 


LONDON :: 352%to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, S.E. 


Particulars on application. 


> LIVERPOOL : 
8, HATTON GARDEN. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE. 


GLASGOW : 


BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-BD- 











